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DIFFERENTIAL PLANNING IN CHILD WELFARE® 


Leon H. Richman 

Executive Director 

Jewish Children’s Bureau—Bellefaire— 
of Cleveland 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Durine the past few years the literature in 
child welfare has been reemphasizing the 
importance of a family of his own for every 
child. Some contend that the recognition of 
this concept heralds a redirection in child 
welfare, by stressing help to children in their 
own homes rather than through placement. 
Others see it as a change from child-centered 
to family-centered service, indicating that 
child welfare must be directed toward preser- 
vation of the family, separation should be a 
last resort and, at best, placement should be 
regarded as a temporary phase in the child’s 
life. 

The term child welfare is used in this paper 
to refer to a field of practice concerned with 
children when circumstances within them- 
selves, their families or community, may 
jeopardize their normal development. Serv- 
ices may be provided within the home by 
counseling of parents in relation to their 
functioning as parents; homemaker service 
and day care to strengthen the family and 
make it possible for children to receive ade- 
quate care when parents cannot fulfill their 
function. Services are provided outside of the 
home through temporary placement for chil- 
dren while both children and family are 
helped to be re-united, or the parents helped 
either to permit children to benefit from con- 
tinued placement or surrender for adoption. 


Historical Perspective 


I see no new principle involved in this call 
for redirection. It was enunciated about fifty 
years ago at the first White House Confer- 
ence, when the preservation of the child’s 
own family was accepted as the cardinal 
principle of child welfare. If we recognize this 





*Given at CWLA meeting, National Conference on 
Social Welfare, Chicago, on May 13, 1958. 
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This paper discusses the obstacles to applying ex- 
panded theoretical and technical knowledge in child 


welfare, and the implications of differential planning 
for children. 


as an already established principle, then why 
the need for the renewed emphasis, or as 
some even call it, redirection? I believe it is 
not because the established principle is inade- 
quate for protecting children and. their 
families, or because of the presence of an un- 
resolved conflict in the field of child welfare 
with regard to this principle. The re- 
emphasis seems rather to reflect frustrations 
caused by practical obstacles to implement- 
ing sound principles. It may also indicate 
a tendency in the field to shift from one 
single solution to another. 

Those who counsel a change from child- 
centered to family-centered service interpret 
the concept of child welfare in too limited 
a way. Child welfare has always been con- 
cerned with the family when its ability to 
meet children’s needs was threatened. Early 
in the current century, leaders in the field 
sought ways to support and strengthen the 
family as a means of helping parents in their 
parental role. Widow’s Pension or Mother’s 
Aid, the forerunner of ADC, was achieved 
mainly through the effort of child welfare 
leaders. Following the passage of Social 
Security legislation, there was discussion of 
whether the ADC program should be inte- 
grated with existing state and county child 
welfare programs. Homemaker service orig- 
inated in this country in a child placement 
agency which recognized the values of the 
child’s own family to him. Remembering 
also the declaration of the first White House 
Conference in 1910, there is ample evidence 
that conceptually child welfare has always 
emphasized the importance of the family as 
a unit, and the impact of social and economic 
factors on its stability. 

Following World War I, casework theory 
and practice underwent profound changes as 
they incorporated concepts of individualized 
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psychology. The focus was almost exclusively 
on development and adjustment of the indi- 
vidual personality in all casework agencies. 

But it is more than a decade since child wel- 
fare literature began to indicate an awareness 
that children are inextricably bound to their 
parents and therefore cannot be treated as 
isolated individuals. There were frequent 
statements that child welfare was “redis- 
covering the family.” We know that parents 
and children affect one another, so that the 
child can be understood only within the con- 
text of the social and emotional environment 
of his family. The child needs his parents, but 
must also be satisfying to them to stimulate 
wholesome parenthood. Therefore, the diag- 
nostic approach must be understood in terms 
of the family as a unit. We must recognize 
the individual as part of the unit, and at the 
same time see the family as part of the in- 
dividual. Finally, we must see the role of 
each in relation to the other. Professional 
application of the psycho-social concept of 
the total family in casework is relatively new, 
and much needs to be learned about its appli- 
cation. Child welfare has a unique oppor- 
tunity to experiment with this concept in 
evaluating and treating the family when it 
seeks to prevent its breakdown, tries to keep 
parts of the family related to each other in 
placement, and restores the parts into or- 
ganic unity upon the children’s return from 
placement. 


Social and Economic Changes 

Family and child welfare have felt the im- 
pact of social and economic changes as well 
as the influence of the concept of a family of 
his own for every child. Federal and state 
legislation and expanded governmental re- 
sponsibility for family protection are based 
on this principle. Poverty is no longer a 
primary cause of placement, though eco- 
nomic factors continue to be contributory. 
The gains in the past quarter of a century 
have been of tremendous importance to chil- 
dren. Large numbers of them remain with 
their families under ADC and Old Age and 
Survivor’s Insurance benefits, through which 
millions of children benefit by social services, 
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with great opportunities for preventive help 
Development of child guidance 
change in function of family agencies wi: 
emphasis on family counseling, and gradu: 
increase in homemaker and day care service, 
have contributed to preventing family break. 
down. As a consequence the total number 
children in foster care, especially the num} 
of orphans, has sharply declined. Also, the 
change in the concept of adoptability ; 
slowly reducing the number of “unadopt, 
able” children who formerly remained jy 
long-time placement. 

Through recognition of the importance of 
family life to the child’s development, foste; 
home placement came into use when the 
child’s own family failed to provide for his 
basic needs. Increased understanding of the 
dynamics of children’s behavior led t 


greater emphasis in placement on treatmen; ! 


with psychiatric understanding. The facts 
that foster home service has for some time 
been meeting the needs of most children in 
placement and that the total number requir. 
ing placement has decreased have led to 


significant changes in institutions for chil. | 


dren. 

Although we have made _ considerable 
progress, a serious gap remains between our 
principles and greater understanding of needs 
of children on the one hand, and our per. 
formance on the other. We deal with an ever. 


changing situation, and therefore are ever in } 


a position to improve. There will always be 
a time lag between the knowledge available 
and our capacity to use it, as between a com- 
munity’s expressed concern about social 
problems and the presence of adequate 
facilities for meeting them. The respons 
bility of filling these gaps is a challenge to all 
who are dedicated to child welfare. While 
recognizing our limitations as practitioners, 
we must beware of using them as an excuse 
for inaction. Franklin Roosevelt stated the 
objectives of our profession succinctly at 
Yalta—to “give every man, woman and 
child on this earth the possibility of security 


and well being.” I have a deep conviction of | 


the significance of our help to the individual 
and to our nation. Against this background 
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[ wish to discuss some of the obstacles and 
frustrations which remain to challenge us. 


Inadequacy of ADC Program 

A generic principle is violated whenever 
4 service helpful to families is not given, and 
consequently children who should remain 
with their families go into placement. Some 
children are placed because families on ADC 
cannot live on the grant. In my county, 
25 per cent of the grant is supplemented 
from general assistance to provide an “ade- 
quate minimum” budget. In some communi- 
ties, supplementation of categorical assist- 
ance payments is not possible, because funds 
are not sufficient to provide adequately for 
persons dependent exclusively on general 
relief. ADC payments uniform 
throughout the state, reduction below mini- 


are not 
mum requirements being necessary in some 
areas because of shortage of funds in the face 
of greater need. The total state and county 
money in the program has never been suffi- 
cient to correct this situation.} 

Some mothers on ADC will, even under 
great economic strain, strive to keep their 
families together. The program, however, 
fails to provide family security when the 
average grant throughout the country is 
about $80 a month. This is serious because of 
the 1,600,000 children involved in the pro- 
gram, whose social situation makes them 
vulnerable. The community would have to 
pay five times more for these children in 
placement than for support in their own 
homes. It must be made aware that inade- 
quate grants that undermine the family are 
poor economy. Moreover, the loss of a family 
toa child cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. The worker faces a dilemma when con- 
fronted with requests for placement of such 
children. His reluctance to separate families 
is strong, and his professional responsibility 
dictates that help must be offered freely and 
realistically. He can help parents evaluate 
their feelings about parenthood and give 
thoughtful consideration to the drastic step 
they are contemplating, but he cannot 





‘Annual Report of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, State of Ohio, June 30, 1956. 
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change the external reality. Child welfare has 
a responsibility to question the soundness of 
placement for children whose families the 
community fails to provide with other 
needed services. No community would expect 
a hospital to accept a child because his par- 
ents cannot afford the pediatrician’s fee. 
Another important problem in ADC is 
that of the mother. The 1956 
amendment to the Social Security Act states 
as part of its purpose to help “needy families 
and individuals attain the maximum eco- 


teen-age 


nomic and personal independence of which 
they are capable.” Few states, however, have 
made available the matching funds necessary 
to secure Federal funds for desperately 
needed professional services to ADC fami- 
lies, especially the young unmarried mother. 

Many of these girls are not ready for moth- 
erhood; casework could help them decide if 
they should keep or release their children for 
adoption. They need constructive social ex- 
perience and a sense of personal worth and 
achievement. The lack of normal social out- 
lets cause these girls to seek acceptance and 
affection in the only manner they can easily 
obtain. Some should be returning to school; 
others might work part-time for their per- 
sonal development and as part of a maturing 
process. Planning for their children should be 
made in accordance with the needs of the in- 
dividual mothers and their children. Their 
immaturity will require incentive to stimu- 
late and sustain them in their effort. They 
are as handicapped in their emotional de- 
velopment as the blind are handicapped 
physically. The incentive principle as ap- 
plied to the blind, in which the first $50 of 
earnings are not deducted from their grant, 
should be applicable to ADC mothers when 
employment would serve mother and chil- 
dren best. If the personal needs of these 
young mothers are not met adequately, they 
will become hard-to-reach adults. 


Day Care 

Another cause of frustration is the need to 
place children because of lack of adequate 
day care and the non-existence of day care 
facilities in many sections. Our knowledge of 
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children’s basic needs would generally lead 
us to discourage mothers of pre-school chil- 
dren from working, but some mothers of 
young children want to or must work for 
economic or emotional reasons. The com- 
munity’s responsibility to help them provide 
good care for their children is predicated on 
the assumption that parents need help 
fulfilling the parental function when their 
children are daily cared for away from home 
for six or more hours. Day care can supple- 
ment parental care by providing the essen- 
tials for the child’s sound development. Since 
interest and adequacy of parents alone can- 
not assure the child the protection and per- 
sonal attention he requires while in day care, 
standard-setting authorities must enforce 
health and safety requirements and sound 
standards of service through licensing and 
certification of day care facilities. 


Casework in Day Care 


Similarly, only community awareness of 
the child as a psychological being with special 
needs created by his placement will evolve 
and enforce an appropriate standard of case- 
work for all parents, particularly those of 
pre-school children. Adequate evaluation of 
the need for the service and, in the case of 
working mothers, of the soundness of their 
plan to solve their problem by working out- 
side the home is essential. In some instances, 
requests for service on the basis of economic 
need may reveal intrafamilial conflicts 
threatening family breakdown; in others the 
mother’s feeling of inadequacy in rearing her 
children or desire to escape parental responsi- 
bility may prompt the decision to seek em- 
ployment. Though day care is a means of 
helping the family to remain integrated, it 
does entail some separation which, if not 
understood and professionally handled, can 
be traumatic to both child and parents. 

Casework supports the parent-child rela- 
tionship during the child’s induction into day 
care and throughout his day care experience. 
The extent of casework offered a family will 
depend on the situation and the parents’ 
ability to benefit from such help. 
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The community will begin to plan sound]; 
and realistically for day care only when 
gives up the notion that availability of day 
care facilities encourages employment ,; 


women. Whether the increase of working | 


women is due to a change in social attitudes 
a desire for more satisfaction out of life, pres. 


sures from the employment market and high | 


cost of living, or the higher status of th 
working mother than of the housewife, the 
employment of women is increasing and the 
employment of mothers is an obvious trend: 

Experience shows also that day care cay 


help sustain the family even when th. 


mother is at home. The care of a physically 
handicapped or emotionally disturbed young 
child may create strained family relation. 
ships which can be relieved by group ang 
individual treatment of children and parents, 


. . ; 
Some emotionally disturbed mothers who 


cannot provide a continuing healthy relation. 
ship with their children may need some relief 
from parental responsibilities. In these situa. 
tions, day care not only relieves the mother 
of responsibility she cannot carry alone, but 
enables her to give the child better care and 
attention when they are together. Families 
are thus helped to retain their strengths and 
children are spared more complete separa- 
tion. Other mothers may enjoy their parental 
role but find that the strain of responsibilities 
for a large family interferes with providing 
adequate care. In day care children can 
benefit from group experience, and mothers 
obtain the necessary relief. They are helped 
to carry their parental responsibility more 
adequately, and parental care and guidance 
are supplemented.® 


Family Day Care 


While I have emphasized the pre-school 
child’s need, it is equally important to plan 
for the child under junior high school age. 
For children under three years of age as well 
as for children of any age for whom individ- 


2 Two and a half million employed mothers have pre- 
school children, and half must earn a living for their 
families. 

8 This raises the question of whether in such cases 2 
nursery school experience alone is enough. 
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yal care is the most appropriate, family day 


care should be available. 


Homemaker Service 

Absence of homemaker service in about 
one-third of the states and its limited scope 
elsewhere also interfered with sound planning 
for children. This resource enables the home 
to function for the child, when the mother 
cannot carry her family responsibilities. 
Since this service is of proven value in pre- 
venting placement of children, it is frustrat- 
ing to have to place them because the com- 
munity has failed to establish a homemaker 
program. It is equally unsound to place chil- 
dren because of administrative policies pro- 
hibiting homemaker service for families 
having only one child, because of the cost in- 
volved. Moreover, service should not be 
limited to families already at the breaking 
point. The concept of the service should be 
broadened, so that it can be utilized to 
strengthen family life by maintaining or re- 
establishing a stable home, thereby assuring 
the normal development of children. 

The objectives of homemaker service 
should be to prevent placement of children; 
to teach home management or to train chil- 
dren with special handicaps; and to offer 
temporary relief where the mother’s emo- 
tional stress and strain would impair her 
parental functioning. A homemaker program 
with the purpose of strengthening family life 
would thus expand its range of service. 
Similarly, training counselors or domestics, 
as well as homemakers, may be assigned to 
families. The casework process initiating 
the service will safeguard its specific purpose. 

The following situation illustrates the im- 
portance of broadening the scope of home- 
maker service: 

A treatment center received an application for place- 
ment of a four-year-old blind, crippled and emotionally 
disturbed child. The family could not cope with the 
child’s problems; the mother was exhausted physically 
and emotionally in caring for him as well as for two 
others. The three health and social agencies involved 
agreed that the parents were genuinely interested in the 
child and were reluctant to have him placed in an insti- 
tution. They wanted help in training this handicapped 
youngster, and relief during part of the day for the 
mother. Interaction between the child and the other 
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members upset the equilibrium within the family; the 
relationship between the parents was at the breaking 
point. Sound planning required consideration of the 
family’s needs as well as the child’s. When a homemaker 
plan was instituted, the adult placed in the home not 
only helped train the child but also served to minimize 
the stress the family had placed on the mother, thus 
enabling her to function as a more adequate mother 
and wife. 


Child Placement 

The tendency in child welfare to see 
clients’ needs in terms of available services 
and facilities rather than as problems requir- 
ing resolution is particularly illustrated in 
placement. During the controversy between 
proponents of institution and foster home 
care, the differences in the value of the two 
types of facilities for all children was empha- 
sized. Had needs and problems of individual 
children been stressed, the child placement 
program would not have been retarded a 
quarter of a century. 

Another tendency is to embrace new con- 
cepts so completely that we leave no room 
for that part of the old which has been found 
helpful. The reaffirmation of the importance 
of the own family to the child does not clarify 
the question of when children should or 
should not be placed. It does not preclude the 
necessity of removing some children from 
their families. Placement may be a positive 
step, and frequently necessary for rehabilita- 
tion of children and families. What needs 
emphasis is that the casework job is deter- 
mined by the nature of the problem, flowing 
from the specific needs of the individual 
family and the children within that family. 

Our increased understanding of the child’s 
basic needs, concern about his feeling and the 
qualitative aspects of his interpersonal rela- 
tionships, the importance of his family to 
him and the significance of separation brought 
us to face the responsibility for differential 
planning of treatment programs. Today, we 
know that the removal of a child from his 
own home, regardless of its inadequacy, is a 
traumatic experience which leaves indelible 


4 The Story of Sandy by Susan Wexler (Bobbs 
Merrill, 1955), poignantly describes the emotional crip- 
pling of a child by a mother, 
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scars. We know that physical separation of a 
child from his parents through placement 
does not erase the emotional significance 
these ties have for him; that the infant and 
young child require individual care and affec- 
tion and should be placed in a foster home 
rather than a group facility; that involve- 
ment of parents in decisions of placing or not 
placing children is the beginning of helping 
them to be responsible parents. These con- 
cepts are an integral part of the placement 
process from the moment the worker begins 
to evaluate the parent-child relationship to 
the point where he determines whether sepa- 
ration is the best solution. Once placement is 
decided upon, the goal is to make it possible 
for the child to feel a sense of his own dignity 
and worth, and to preserve or develop par- 
ental interest and involvement in what is 
positive and meaningful in the child’s rela- 
tionship with his family. 


The Intake Process 


Applications from unstable families have 
increased. A request for placement often 
crystallizes and exposes friction and hostility 
that have been diffused, and indicates that a 
family situation has become critical. Parents 
coming to the agency with these feelings are 
confused and anxious, and ask for placement 
without awareness of what it may involve for 
themselves and the child. The urgency of 
their request may cloud the dynamics of 
their motivations. Each request must be 
examined for projection of the conflict on the 
child. Applying the theoretical concept of 
interrelatedness of parent-child conflicts, re- 
quests for placement of the child cannot be 
accepted at face value. The caseworker must 
evaluate the dynamics operating within the 
family, assessing the members’ capacities to 
marshall all their resources to deal with the 
problems while staying together. Specifically, 
he must evaluate the parents’ potential 
strengths for meeting the special dependency 
and developmental needs of their children. 

Evaluating the factors that have disturbed 
the family equilibrium, the caseworker may 
find that equilibrium can be restored only 
through placement. He may need assistance 
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from psychiatry to achieve understanding 
for sound planning and treatment. In Some | 
instances the intake process may be directe 
towards helping parents reach a differen: 
solution to their problems, leading to refer, 
rals to other treatment resources. 

Sound casework proceeds from accurat, 
diagnosis. If it is agreed that the intake cage, } 
worker carries a major responsibility {; 
determining whether placement or othe 
services are needed, how can he achieve this 
if his agency follows Miss Glickman’s sugges. 
tions to “keep the relationship between the 
intake worker and the parents at a minimum 
in order to make the transfer of parents ty 
the regular worker easier for the parents,” 
Theoretically this suggestion 1s plausible, but 
it requires validation through study of accu. 
mulated experience. Such a study may reveal 
why a large number of referrals between 
agencies are lost in transit. Is it due to the 
intake worker’s failure to take time to estab. 
lish a relationship with the parents on which 
to build their confidence to follow his recom. 
mendations, or does the established relation. 
ship interfere with the parents’ will to seek 
help from another person? 

Should placement be indicated, the fact 
that most children have one or both parents 
living will influence planning. The greatest 
number of children require placement today 
because of family disturbances and parental 
inadequacy. Today, marital problems, im. 
maturity of parents and mental disturbances 
are major causes of placement. The children 
reflect family disturbances in a variety of 
symptoms, which, though they seem similar, 
differ in meaning. Plans must take into ac. 
count the child’s and the family’s life 
experience. 

All factors are evaluated during intake to 
determine the type of care the agency must 
offer to help both. The parents’ attitude 
towards the child—their maturity and capac- 
ity to accept help for the child, for example- 
as well as the child’s needs are important. 

The mentally ill parent who cannot legally 


® Esther Glickman, Child Placement Through Clinic. | 


ally Oriented Casework, Columbia University Press, 
1957, p. 4. 
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be committed to a state hospital may have a 
strong though pathological tie to his school- 
age child, and cannot be expected to accept 
foster home placement. This child has to be 
placed in an institution, preferably a group 
home, though his developmental needs might 
be met better by the intimate and normal 
human relations of a foster home. On the 
other hand, when there is a healthy bond 
between parent and child, the devotion and 
interest of the parent should be sustained. He 
can accept a foster family that has no need to 
replace him, can be helped to give up the 
direct controls he had when the child was 
jiving in his own home, and also can be made 
to feel that the child still needs his parental 
love and support. The child of the rejecting, 
possessive mother, whose guilt makes it im- 
possible for her to release him, is frequently 
tied to her with anxiety and conflict. Separa- 
tion seems to enhance his need to defend his 
mother to the point of self-deception. It is 
questionable if the child whose parents can- 
not be helped to release him can be helped 
through placement. 


Emotionally Disturbed Children 


In the past two decades, a steadily increas- 
ing number of disturbed children have come 
into care. They have the same basic needs as 
all children, with special needs arising from 
deprivation, insecurity and a distorted par- 
ental image. Differentiation of their needs 
precludes their grouping in the usual cate- 
gories of children requiring either traditional 
substitute family living or group care. Most 
of them require treatment of personality dis- 
orders, regardless of the nature of the place- 
ment facility. 

Even the so-called regular foster home and 
dependency institution must be in a position 
to help children with a wide range of psycho- 
logical needs, which undoubtedly explains in 
large measure the shortage of adequate place- 
ment facilities in most communities. An 
available supply of foster homes or the 
existence of an institution is no longer a 
guarantee that all children awaiting place- 
ment will be suitably placed. The task is 
inherently difficult, since we expect the child 
to relate to a strange family. To meet the 
special needs of each child, we try to find a 
foster family with a strong father figure, for 
the fatherless child, or with a grandparent 
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type to serve the needs of a child whose 
natural parent may be deeply threatened by 
parent figures. 

As a result of the increased number of 
disturbed children and parents who seek 
help, there has been a tendency to group all 
emotionally disturbed children in one cate- 
gory with the treatment center as the ulti- 
mate solution. We seem to have forgotten 
our criticism of the period when children 
were grouped in broad classification as de- 
pendents, neglected and delinquent without 
differentiation of individual needs. Actually, 
emotionally disturbed children who are no 
threat to themselves or to the community 
and can attend public schools may need 
treatment through placement, but not neces- 
sarily institutional care. Some may be helped 
in foster homes, but the regular foster home, 
which generally expects the child to fit into 
the family’s established pattern, cannot 
serve them. They require the foster home 
usually designated as special, professional or 
agency-owned and administered.® 


The Special Foster Home 


These homes are distinguished from the 
“regular” foster home by the quality of the 
foster parents’ personality which makes it 
possible for them to take hostility without 
reacting in kind, and by the readiness of the 
family to adjust to the children’s needs, and 
to work with the agency toward the best 
interest of the child and his parents. In short, 
we must find families who can become identi- 
fied with the agency’s professional goal and 
treatment plan. Intensive casework with 
psychiatric services makes it possible for the 
foster families to meet their new responsibili- 
ties. Casework with children in these foster 
homes is not geared only to problems growing 
out of placement, but also to the personality 
disturbances with which they come. 

Though special foster homes may differ in 
physical structure and number of children 
served in each residence and in the role of the 
foster parents, their purpose is the same— 
“to provide residence units combining ele- 
ments of the institution and the foster home 
which together seem to offer a more thera- 
peutic setting then either could alone.” A 


®See Foster Home Care for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, CWLA, 1958, 
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community will become aware of the need 
for a wide variety of facilities only when 
child welfare workers recognize their respon- 
sibility for a diagnostic approach that identi- 
fies problems first, and then seeks appro- 
priate placement and treatment. 

The therapeutic group foster home can 
serve only as a temporary resource. When 
treatment goals are achieved, some children 
return to their families; others who require 
long-time placement need to be transferred 
to a more normal foster family setting. Con- 
tinuous evaluation of the needs of all children 
in placement is essential to prevent un- 
planned long-time placements. 


Group Care 

Theoretical considerations underlying dif- 
ferential use of foster homes apply as well to 
institutions. Whenever community facilities 
are relatively adequate, temporary institu- 
tional placement will serve the child of school 
age whose behavior cannot be tolerated in 
the community; the child who cannot accept 
foster home placement because his parents 
are not ready to accept it; and the child 
whose confidence in adults has been shaken 
by traumatic experiences with his own par- 
ents. The last has built up strong defenses, as 
if to protect himself from a hostile world and, 
suspicious of friendly overtures, might not be 
able to take on the personalized environment 
of the foster family. The child whose family 
continues at least physically intact, with 
siblings remaining at home, also will have 
difficulties in accepting a substitute family. 

All institutions should be treatment facili- 
ties, conscious of their responsibility for 
emotional growth and social education of 
children. Casework treatment should be inte- 
grated with the therapeutic environment of 
the institution. The specialized institution, 
the treatment center, provides a milieu and 
professional and child-care personnel geared 
to treating the more disturbed child who is 
greatly handicapped in his normal growth 
process because of severe emotional conflict, 
and lacks sufficient ego to cope with the 
reality of daily relationships in his family, in 
school, and with his peers. His need to defend 
himself against a hostile world is expressed in 
extreme aggression or withdrawal, neither of 
which can be tolerated by others. He needs 
to experience a sense of achievement and 
acceptance to build up his self-esteem. Cor- 
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rective and therapeutic experiences can g 
least partially overcome the disturbances re, 
sulting from denial of his fundament: il needs. 

Incetligens planning requires weighing and 
judging methods of care for each child in 
accordance with his needs. The ideal is jm, 
possible to achieve; placement facilities aj. 


ways lag behind our knowledge and oy , 


skills. But in the institutional field the situa. 
tion is archaic. Despite advances made in the 
child welfare field, the institution has gener. 
ally remained on the periphery of profes. 
sional social work. Only within recent years 
has professional knowledge influenced some 


institutions. There are still many that ignore | 


the basic principles of child development ang 
actually damage children’s personalities. Ac. 
cording to a recent survey by the U. § 
Children’s Bureau, almost two-thirds of jp. 
stitutions give low quality care and have no 
clinical services. Regardless of their needs, 
children are expected to conform to a rigid 
routine. Furthermore, children are admitted 
who do not belong there. It is discouraging 
to plan group care for children when the only 
available resources are substandard. We do 
violence to the concept of child welfare by 
subjecting a child to such_ institutional 
placement. 


Work with Parents 


The position of the parent who moves 
toward placement of his child is also difficult, 
He feels threatened if he gives up responsi- 
bility which he does not wish or cannot 
assume, but which society expects him to 
carry. If the caseworker shows some under. 
standing of these feelings, the parent may be 
able to move out of his fears of participating 
in the placement process. We have learned a 
great deal about how to involve parents 
effectively in intake. Child welfare workers, 
however, are not as clear in working with 
parents after placement. 

All parents of children in placement need 
casework help, because of the inherently 
complex relationships and rivalries. Place- 
ment workers must enable those who resist 
placement to sustain it. They must secure 
parental cooperation for effective treatment 
of the children. They have to help parents 
who can achieve better personal adjustment 
and greater capacity for parenthood upon 
the child’s return home, and lastly, must help 
parents who show no interest in assuming 
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~~ 


ere 


arental functions to surrender their children 
for adoption. 

It is important to establish early in pli ice- 
ment to what extent parents can benefit from 
casework help. Some parents are emotionally 
too sick to be involved in a helping process. 
Casework with them is primarily help 
them allow the children to remain in place- 
ment. As long as we are > limited in knowledge 
of how to help such parents to change, the 
objective of placement in these situations 
must be to develop strengths within the 
child to protect him from excessive vulner- 
ability to stressful situations at home, should 
he return to live with his family. Parents 
with a history of a previously well-integrated 
personality may be helped to assume respon- 
sibility for resolving their neurotic problems 
as well as problems in relationship with the 
child, and to facilitate the child’s return 
home. The pli ucement worker is in an espe- 
cially strategic position to be helpful to such 
parents, either directly in the area of parent- 
child relationship or by referring them for 
treatment of personal or marital problems. 
The worker’s interest in the child and in the 
parent’s relationship to the child may help 
him motivate the parent to seek help. 


Conclusion 


We need to put to better use the consider- 
able knowledge we already have. We must 
also recognize that much of our practice is 
based on empirical knowledge. The hypoth- 
eses on which our practice is based—like 
some of the statements in this paper—require 
validation. The new research program of the 
Child Welfare League will be geared to such 
testing, which promises to increase our basic 
knowledge and to develop a theoretical frame 
of reference for child welfare practice. 

I have attempted to outline some of our 
achievements, call attention to current lags 
between knowledge and practice, and present 
some direction for sound differential planning 
in child welfare. We must continue to believe 
that progress is possible and that frontiers in 
child welfare are open. Professional and lay 
child welfare people must rekindle the cru- 
sading spirit of old, which achieved recogni- 
tion of children’s special needs and initiated 
services to meet them. These past achieve- 
ments should be a source of encouragement 


and inspiration in our future efforts on behalf 


of children. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Secial Work 


Master of Social Work 
A graduate two-year program in preparation for 
casework or group work practice in all fields of 
social work. 






















Advanced Curriculum Certificate 


A third year program in administration, casework, 
community organization, group work, research, 
supervision or teaching. Open to experienced social 
workers with a Master’s degree in Social Work. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A doctoral program offering the opportunity to 
ae scholarly and professional competence for 
leadership in social work. Open to the experienced 
social worker with a Master of Social Work degree. 
Advanced Curriculum credits applicable. 





Financial grants available 


Address: 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions 
University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
2 
A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 


professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 


largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
o 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICES IN HOMEMAKER SERVICE 


Mrs. Rose Brodsky 
Coordinating Supervisor 
Jewish Community Services of 
Long Island 

Jamaica, New York 


Tae rrrinsic flexibility of homemaker 
service permits varied auspices, financing, 
structural organization and uses. It can be 
used for preventive purposes, to help main- 
tain a stable equilibrium, or for rehabilita- 
tion or restoration. Auspices and location 
would not necessarily affect its character. 
Essentially the central concern in offering 
homemaker service is to determine the kinds 
of needs that it can meet, and how it can be 
made available most effectively. Like all 
other services, homemaker service is con- 
cerned with the total family. Thus whether 
it is offered essentially for the aged, for the 
parents, or the children, we should be con- 
scious of the impact on the child. 
Historically, services for children began 
with separation from their families, with em- 
phasis on physical standards, generally in an 
institutional setting. Out of a dawning recog- 
nition of the psychological values of family 
life, the use of foster homes was introduced. 
Homemaker service was one of the next de- 
velopments as a service to children in their 
own homes. Our professional maturity leads 
us to view it as one of a constellation of 
services needed by any community. The 
choice of service should be based on a diag- 
nostic understanding of the family and each 
of its members, including the children, and 
then related to the resources available. 


Wider Use of Homemaker Service 

The earliest traditional use of homemaker 
service is as an alternative to temporary 
shelter care or placement of the children with 
relatives or friends, when needed because of 
a parent’s illness. More recently there has 
been considerable experimentation toward 
broadening its uses in child care. Some agen- 


* Given at the 1958 National Conference on Social 
Welfare, CWLA meeting, Chicago, on May 15, 1958. 
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Mrs. Brodsky discusses creative uses of homemaker 
service, and how it can be used to achieve differentia) 
casework goals. 


cies are abandoning time limits initially 
to gear the service 
more to emerging needs. There is growing 
recognition of the saving in cost, both jn 
money and psychological strains, under ge. 
lective circumstances. 

Thus homemaker service is being evaly. 
ated as a possible alternative to long time 
placement for children. Obviously, a mother. 
less or fatherless home is still a broken home. 
No matter how much the homemaker might 


imposed, attempting 


become a mother figure, a heavier psycho. 


logical burden for the father and children 
remains than if the mother were there. 4 
household in its mere physical sense should 
not be confused with family with its psycho. 
logical values. In evaluating choice of service, 
the emotional climate of the family has to be 
assessed and a decision made as to whether 
the child could benefit more from remaining 
in his home, with the father and children 
carrying more responsibility though aided by 
the homemaker, or from placement with a 
foster family where there would be a father. 
mother relationship, though not his own. 

There might be a number of determining 
factors in this choice, among them the needs 
and wishes of the parent as well as the child, 
the ages of the children, and whether we can 
offer a daytime or twenty-four hour service. 
Casework must help the parent arrive at a 
decision which can feel right to him, both for 
himself and his children, once we are sure 
that within the given realities of services 
available a homemaker would meet the need 
best. 

Homemaker service might also be useful 
as part of the placement service itself. At 
times it might be better to keep the child in 
his own home with a homemaker during 11- 
take for diagnostic study purposes, in lieu of 
temporary placement. This might result ina 
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sounder basis for planning, with less upset 
and shifting for the child. Then too, in work 
with foster families an occasional placement 
of a homemaker in the foster home that is 
near breaking might preserve the home and 
avoid replacement of the child. This service 
might also make possible earlier reunion of 
the family, where a period of placement had 
heen the most feasible plan. 

Another broad area of use could be in the 
homes of the many children who come to the 
attention of the authoritative agencies, child 
guidance clinics, and placement services. 
Since some of these children seem to have 
developed problems partly as a result of the 
immaturity of their parents, homemaker 
service might here be educative, providing a 
maturation and growth experience for par- 
ents as well as children. 

A child who is handicapped physically, 
mentally, or emotionally often creates strains 
in family relationships. The child has diffi- 
culty coping with the community; the par- 
ents have to deal with the psychological im- 
pact of being parents to a handicapped child. 
Often they need to center on the care of the 
handicapped child, at the expense of the rest 
of the family; at other times, the child is 
rejected. Homemaker service might help 
restore a healthier climate for the child’s 
development. 

While many agencies offer homemaker 
service for post partum care, few provide 
service for new adoptive parents who may 
also need help as new parents. 

With advances in medicine, psychiatry, 
and the allied professions and with the use of 
new drugs, skills and techniques, many more 
children as well as adults can be cared for at 
least in part at home. Earlier care for con- 
valescent children and adults at home might 
not only hasten recovery because of the 
psychological benefits of the parent-child 
relationship, but could simultaneously re- 
lease beds and services in hospitals and insti- 
tutions for others. Often this is possible only 
if homemaker service is available. For many 
of the chronically ill, for whom there are no 
placement facilities, the only answer possible 
may be homemaker service. Because there is 
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no homemaker service in some situations, the 
total family is unnecessarily broken: the 
mother in an institution, the children in 
placement, and the father set adrift. 


Role of the Caseworker 

Homemaker service may be needed for a 
variety of problems—social; health/physical 
or mental/psychological; or a combination of 
any of these. Although it might be effective 
to have differential auspices, dependent on 
the central problem to be met, auspices as 
such need not affect the character of the 
service, provided the caseworker is available 
as an integral member of the team. 

Homemaker service is generally thought of 
as community sponsored and agency super- 
vised. However, professional standards have 
not kept pace evenly with its expansion. 
Many agencies concerned with standards for 
homemaker training seem not to have the 
same conviction about the caseworker’s role 
in supervising the homemaker and carrying 
the basic responsibility for direct work with 
families. The homemaker’s help is often 
viewed as if it alone were homemaker service. 
Yet, unless the homemaker’s functioning is 
recognized as part of agency service, admin- 
istered through a casework process which 
safeguards the purpose of the service for 
both agency and client, we deny its inherent 
character and its difference from privately 
paid trained or untrained household help. 

The caseworker is increasingly accepted in 
many settings other than casework agencies. 
He functions as co-ordinator and integral 
team member in various health and welfare 
services, both public and voluntary. Though 
the place of the caseworker is not universally 
established in such agencies, there is growing 
recognition of the unique contribution which 
casework can make, in viewing the individual 
and the family as a whole. In direct work 
with the family, he coordinates his own 
process with that of all others involved, gear- 
ing it to the essential goal of the service. This 
concept seems applicable to homemaker serv- 
ice, regardless of its auspices. 

The reluctance of some agencies or com- 
munities to accept the caseworker as an 
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integral part of homemaker service may stem 
from identification of casework with the out- 
worn concept of charity, and even more from 
a tendency to view all casework as direct 
psychological treatment for personal or per- 
sonality problems. We must try to clarify 
what we mean by casework inherent in home- 
maker service, and how we differentiate this 
form of work from others. 

While there are basic elements common to 
any casework process, the goal and content 
differs in each instance, whether it involves a 
tangible service or not. The difference flows 
from the nature of the agency, the service 
requested and offered, and the specific needs 
within any given family, nor can we leave 
out the professional skills of the caseworker 
and the personalities of the individuals 
involved. 

There are two broad types of casework: the 
process inherent in giving any tangible serv- 
ice, such as homemaker, direct financial 
assistance, child placement; and counseling 
or casework treatment in which no tangible 
service is involved, the client’s request being 
for guidance or psychological change with 
regard to a personal or family problem. These 
two types of casework are often confused and 
discussed interchangeably, even though there 
is a basic difference between them. 


Aspects of Casework 


A further analysis of the casework process 
involved in giving a tangible service, such as 
homemaker service, reveals three different 
aspects: First, there is direct casework with 
the family in making available the concrete 
service, with emphasis on such matters as 
requirements or eligibilities. Second, case- 
work help is needed where reality or psycho- 
logical problems resulting from the impact of 
the situation may have impelled the family 
to seek the homemaker service. And third, 
casework might be required where the case- 
worker recognized personal or family prob- 
lems emerging in the course of giving tangible 
service. Such problems might or might not be 
related to the concrete service being g 

Where the problem clearly impinges on this 
service, or where the nature or effect of the 


given. 
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problem warranted a community’s concer 

this would clearly be an appropriate provine: 
for the caseworker. However, where the 

problem had no conceivable connection with 

the service, it would require considerab} 
casework skill to determine whether it shoul 

be raised for discussion. 

Some of the greatest difficulty in under. | 
standing the caseworker’s role in homemake; 
service occurs where families appear to need 
only the assistance of the homemaker. Let y 
examine then the elements common to any 
homemaker service case, even those where 
the process would center only on the use of 
the homemaker. Since we refer to a com. 
munity sponsored service, the operating 
agency’s responsibility to both community 
and clients would be to insure that funds are 
appropriately spent. The agency needs to 
define valid procedures and requirements to 
guide both caseworker and client. Basically, 
the caseworker assists the client to discover 
his own strengths and resources, supplement. 
ing with the help needed to maintain bal. 
anced functioning. Thus through the case. 
work process we can assess a family’s needs, 
in keeping with its capacity for self-responsi- 
bility. This basic casework principle safe. 
guards the service as a community service, 
and conditions the way it is offered and used, 

The validity of many requests for home. 
maker service may be quite clear at the out- 
set, with no need for concern about choice of } 
service. However, inescapable elements in 
any situation do require the specific skills of 
the caseworker. 


Offering Homemaker Service 


In any community supported service there 
is inevitably some kind of application process 
which distinguishes it from a private employ- 
ment situation. Though the procedures are 
not only to protect the agency, but even 
more to enable the client to become con- 
vinced of his right to service, they may! 
nevertheless seem to him like unnecessary 
delay. This might intensify the mixed feel- 
ings naturally attendant on any request for 
help. Since the agency realistically does have 


the power to give or withhold service, a fam- 
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‘Jy might well experience anxiety. This would 
need to be understood and handled. 

Since the goal of homemaker service is to 
strengthen the family, we must view it as a 
service to all family members, concerning 
ourselves not only with the person who ap- 
plies, but also reaching out and appro- 
priately involving the other close adults, 
such as the father, other relatives, or older 
children who might be carrying some respon- 
sibility for the family. Where the mother is 
available, she may have guilt over her break- 
down and desire to compensate and over- 
protect her husband and children, without 
taking into account their needs or capacities. 
Some fathers may also feel resistance at the 
outset to being involved in the service. Much 
diagnostic skill and sensitivity is needed to 
determine the valid roles for each family 
member to help them move toward more 
constructive functioning as a unit. 

Since homemaker service may be needed 
by families at any economic level, we need to 
consider a fee requirement based on a sliding 
scale. Some current services are given only 
where the family can meet the full cost of the 
homemaker’s salary, but even here adminis- 
trative costs are usually met out of com- 
munity funds. Since most families using the 
service can afford only a partial fee, home- 
maker service is a form of indirect financial 
assistance. This entails consideration of both 
realities of and psychological reactions to the 
meaning of money that we have come to 
know so well in services such as child place- 
ment and public assistance. 

Where the basis for homemaker service is 
a medical or psychiatric condition, reports, 
with the client’s consent and participation, 
from the attendant specialists involved are 
essential. The need to share this kind of inti- 
mate, personal information might stir vari- 
ous reactions in the client, and possibly 
activate some of the inner feelings about his 
illness. Yet such reports are part of the basis 
for determining the kind and extent of help 
needed. 

The hours and duties of the homemaker 
should be arrived at by the caseworker with 
the family. Where homemakers are paid by 
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the day or week, there can be a tendency to 
set up hours and duties mechanically, based 
on a blanket definition of the homemaker’s 
job, instead of establishing them through 
casework evaluation of each family’s needs. 
Thus, even though a homemaker is paid for 
an eight hour day, it might be more construc- 
tive during a given period for the family to 
have fewer hours of service. It could be a 
better use of the community’s funds to have 
a full-time worker serve the family part time 
rather than to jeopardize a family’s fullest 
use of its own capacities. 


Caseworker as Coordinator 

The caseworker serves as coordinator and 
liaison between family, homemaker, and any- 
one else helping the family. He can prepare 
the family for the homemaker assigned to 
them, help them prepare the children, and 
prepare the homemaker for the specifics of 
the assignment. Thus the caseworker should 
share with the homemaker those aspects of 
the application process pertinent to the 
homemaker’s own functioning with the fam- 
ily. This might include an understanding of 
the specific aims of the service for each 
family. Psychological aspects as well as 
household tasks should be reviewed through- 
out the assignment. The caseworker has a 
supervisory, teaching and supportive role 
with the homemaker. The family might re- 
quire help with their reaction to the intimate 
relationship involved in accepting the home- 
maker. The caseworker plays a part in deal- 
ing with the many complex interrelationships 
between family, agency, caseworker and 
homemaker inevitable in the use of home- 
maker service, and with related problems. 

Just as the initial plan for use of home- 
maker service is based on an evaluation of 
need, hours and duties of the homemaker, 
family responsibilities and fees, so the con- 
tinuing use of the service should be predi- 
cated on continual assessment of changes in 
some or all of these aspects as the family’s 
situation changes through the help given, as 
well as through what life itself might do. 
Changes include the crucial question of ta- 
pering off and eventually ending the service. 
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The decision to terminate is significant 
whether the family needs no further help, or 
another service needs to be considered. This 
does not mean that every ending is neces- 
sarily a complex process. Were a family quite 
ready to resume its usual functioning without 
further assistance, the termination could be 
handled simply by the caseworker in recogni- 
tion of such readiness. However, in other 
instances, giving up the service may have 
many inherent difficulties, some due to the 
very nature of homemaker service, such as 
the danger of feeding into dependency or 
other neurotic needs. Casework safeguards 
the constructive use of the service. 

In reviewing these changing realities and 
psychological factors in homemaker service, 
from application through ending, it becomes 
evident that the family and participating 
specialists cannot alone carry responsibility 
for appropriate use of this community spon- 
sored service. The caseworker is needed to 
administer the case as a whole. We have 
identified the elements of any homemaker 
service case, including those where the only 
need is the service itself. Where the family is 
taking the precipitating need and use of the 
service in its stride, the purpose of the service 
can be to maintain the family’s former equi- 
librium. The essential goal would have been 
fulfilled whether or not there is psychological 
change. We do know from experience that 
though it is not the basic aim, some clients 
do change psychologically through the case- 
work process focused on tangible service. In 
addition to the direct help of the homemaker 
herself, there can be a therapeutic experience 
through the relationship with the caseworker, 
who deals with the client’s feelings and reac- 
tions to various elements in the use of the 
concrete service. The results might be inner 
change and a shift in other significant 
relationships. 


Varying Goals of Service 

We might agree then that some families 
need only that form of casework which cen- 
ters on administration of the homemaker 
service itself. There is no implication of per- 
sonal or family problems, other than the 
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existence of the precipitating need for service 
However, in many families the impact of the 
crisis which creates the need does result jy 
considerable inner upset and confusion, which 


have direct bearing on the service requested | 


The goal of the service here should include 
concern with related problems and relief of 


tensions. Thus, the client’s problems, along! 


with the components in the service itself, 
would unavoidably be the concern of the 
caseworker, and the casework process would 
of necessity have psychological meaning for 
the client. 

For example, many families request home. 
maker service at a time of breakdown, with 
an overwhelming sense of problem. Often the 
expression of need is confused; the specific 
request may not be valid. A primary con. 
sideration would be whether this service js 
the most suitable plan. Part of the skill re. 
quired is not to consider a request literally, 

Homemaker service might be seen as the 
most acceptable in a cultural sense, apart 
from psychological implications, and may 
thus at times be deemed more desirable, 
although placement is more feasible. In such 
situations a family might need considerable 
help with appropriate planning. Through 
consideration of the different elements 
involved in homemaker service, the case. 
worker might arrive at a diagnostic under. 
standing of the family, and help them to 
evaluate whether it is this service they want 
or need. Together they can assess what the 
plan should be within the realities of services 
available, perhaps leading the client to greater 
self-understanding. A similar psychological 
process can continue throughout the service, 
including the ending and possible follow-up. 

Still another aspect of casework in home. 
maker service is the emergence of personal or 
family problems in the course of service. 
Some of these problems might otherwise never 
have been recognized by the family itself, or 
come to the attention of a community agency. 
It is here that the caseworker faces the 
greatest challenge, and where we seem to 
find much confusion. This kind of situation 
requires the utmost skill and sensitivity. 

Since the caseworker’s acknowledged func- 
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tion here is to administer the homemaker 
service, her first responsibility would seem to 
be to determine whether the given problem 
relates to this service, and might possibly 
jeopardize its value. In addition, a social 
worker in any situation has the responsibility 
to determine whether a problem might be of 
4 socially unacceptable nature. If, for ex- 
ample, the welfare of children or any other 
helpless individual were concerned, the case- 
worker would clearly have to deal with the 
problem, discussing with the client whether 
he could use casework help to achieve some 
resolution of the difficulty. Should a client be 
unwilling or unable to effect necessary change, 
the worker might have to consider whether or 
not the service should be initiated or con- 
tinued, or whether another plan might be 
indicated. Where a client persists in remain- 
ing in a situation which would cause com- 
munity concern, the caseworker would have 
to determine the extent to which the agency 
should or can pursue the problem. This would 
require considerable thought in deciding the 
extent and form of responsibility which the 
community should take on behalf of children. 


Handling Unrelated Problems 

The approach would be quite different 
however were the problem unrelated to the 
homemaker service, with no jeopardy for the 
children, family members, or others in the 
community. Here the worker would need to 
assess carefully whether it would be appro- 
priate for him to touch on such a problem, 
considering the psychological implications. 

Some clients might develop greater readi- 
ness to face hitherto unrecognized or unac- 
knowledged problems. Through the case- 
worker, they might also become aware of 
services formerly unknown to them. Most 
significant of all perhaps might be a growing 
sense of what a casework relationship can 
mean, which might move them to reach out 
for professional help. Where it does seem 
feasible for the caseworker to initiate discus- 
sion of unrelated problems, unless the prob- 
lem involves community concern the final 
decision as to whether or not to seek help 
should rest with the client himself. Since this 
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decision would not affect the current service 
given, the fundamental goal of homemaker 
service could still be realized, no matter what 
a family decides with regard to seeking help 
for the unrelated personal problems. 

Should the client decide to seek help, it 
could then be made available in an appro- 
priate setting, whether in the same agency or 
another, depending on the existing services. 
The additional service needed might be still 
another tangible service, such as placement, 
or the client may need direct casework treat- 
ment or counseling for personal or family 
problems. 


Summary 

We have examined the professional core of 
homemaker service which includes both the 
caseworker as administrator of the service, 
and the trained homemaker. We have deline- 
ated the components of the casework process 
inherent in homemaker service, extracting 
three possible aspects. The first is the process 
intrinsic to the service itself; the second, the 
process surrounding problems related to the 
precipitating need for the service; the third, 
the process involving personal problems 
which might emerge in the course of the 
service. These three aspects of casework pos- 
sible in a tangible service differentiate it from 
those counseling cases where the client’s re- 
quest is for psychological change. A clear 
understanding of distinctions among these 
different forms of casework might result in a 
firmer conviction about homemaker service 
as a casework service. Our standards would 
then be markedly raised, making our invest- 
ment and efforts in child welfare more mean- 
ingful and productive. 


New League Member 


By vote of the Membership Committee, 
the following agency was admitted to full 
League membership on June 4, 1958: 

Springfield Day Nursery 

103 William Street 

Springfield 5, Massachusetts 

Mrs. T. W. Merriman, Executive Director 
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A DAY RESIDENTIAL 





PROGRAM FOR 


THE DISTURBED PRE-SCHOOL CHILD* 


Augusta Selligman 
Supervisor, Psychiatric Social Work 
Child Development Center 

New York City 


Day care has long outgrown its origin as a 
place of custodial care. While still meeting 
the social need for which they were founded, 
day care centers have incorporated present- 
day child care practices. We at the Child 
Development Center believe that day resi- 
dential care can also be a tool for helping the 
emotionally disturbed pre-school child. 

Day residential care can be the treatment 
of choice for specific disorders of early child- 
hood. It should be viewed as a significant 
contribution in its own right, and not only as 
an alternative to some more drastic pro- 
cedure such as hospitalization. 

The developmental disturbances of one 
group of children can clearly be traced to 
conditions in their environment. This is par- 
ticularly true for the pre-school child, whose 
normal dependence is such that he still lacks 
any real separation from the environment, 
and a constant process of interaction goes on, 
affecting his growth and development. There- 
fore, with this age group we make the envi- 
ronment part of the treatment plan. We 
postulated that the creation of a therapeu- 
tically effective environment would aid in 
repairing some of the damage and in promot- 
ing further growth. This plan offers more 
than child guidance, out-patient, or private 
therapy, which traditionally limited itself to 
changing these conditions through guidance 
or treatment of parents, and if necessary, 
treatment of the child. The nursery school 1s 


ments and reinforces individual and family 
treatment. 


itself an ameliorative factor which supple- 


Operation of the Development Center 
The Child Development Center serves 
children with pre-neurotic or developmental 


* Given at CWLA meeting, National Conference on 
Social Welfare, Chicago, on May 13, 1958. 
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To understand the purposes and methods of day 
residential care, we need not only to differentiate jt 
from other programs, but also to consider who can 
profit from it and how it should be organized. 


disorders and their families, through a spe. 
cialized nursery school program, individually 
adapted techniques of child therapy, and 
guidance or therapy for parents. Research jn 
many areas of child development, and train. 
ing of various professionals who work with 
young children, have always been an impor. 
tant part of this program. Its laboratory 
aspect has made for emphasis on selectivity, 
experimentation and innovation. 

The nursery school has a capacity of thirty 
children between the ages of three and six 
divided into three groups, approximately by 
chronological age, of ten each. There are two 
teachers for each group, a higher teacher 
ratio than the ordinary pre-school educa. 
tional program has, but less than must be 
provided for acutely disturbed or actively 
psychotic children. This provides for an inti- 
mate pupil-teacher relationship, while main- 
taining opportunities for group friendships 
and activities among the children. The school 
is in session five days a week from 9 A.M. to 
1:30 P.M. It encompasses the usual range of 
nursery school activities: indoor and outdoor 
play, trips, projects, eating, rest periods, and 
physical routines. 

Children are selected for the nursery school 
only after careful study of the child’s prob. 
lems and development and family history 
and background; evaluation of the child’s 
and family’s strengths and pathology froma 
clinical, social and educational point of view; 
and formulation of projected treatment plans. 
This is done through a series of interviews 
with both parents and any parent substi- 
tutes, individual and group observations of 
the child, psychological testing of the child 
and occasionally of parents, medical and 
school histories, and observation in the home. 
The decision to admit a child is based on the 
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pooled opinions of social worker, teacher, 
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psychiatrist and psychologist, who deter- 
mine both whether the child and his fam- 
ily seem potentially good candidates, and 
whether the child can fit into an already ex- 
isting group in a mutually beneficial way. 

At the point of acceptance, a treatment 
plan for the child and his family, including 
the extent and intensity, is worked out, sub- 
ject to continuing revision as further knowl- 
edge may alter initial plans. Various com- 
binations of treatment plans exist. In all 
instances, We maintain regular contacts with 
both parents through individual interviews; 
we have been generally successful in involv- 
ing fathers as well as mothers. Educational 
and therapeutic groups have also been offered 
to some parents. Individual therapy is pro- 
vided for about two-thirds of our children. 

Perhaps Billy Sampson and his family will 
illustrate our first assumption that one must 
provide part of the child’s environment to 
help him. 


The Sampsons came to the center when Billy was four 
and one-half. The parents complained about his babyish 
speech, shyness, alleged intellectual backwardness, and 
rivalry with his eight-year-old brother. Study revealed 
that both parents transmitted their own early depriva- 
tions and continuing sense of inadequacy in their child- 
rearing methods. Mrs. Sampson was over-anxious, over- 
indulgent, tense, nagging, and an impulsive and capri- 
cious disciplinarian. Mr. Sampson was harsh, bullying, 
derogatory. Both parents subtly incited and provoked 
tensions, rivalry, and competition. In an earnest at- 
tempt to do right by their children, they tended to 
direct and teach them in a very dogmatic way. 


We saw Billy as a child who was develop- 
ing in the direction of neurotic character 
formation. While shy and aloof with children 
and adults, he seemed to want to form rela- 
tionships, as seen by his close observations of 
the group while remaining an outsider. On 
psychological tests his intellectual function- 
ing was superior, but he showed much anx- 
iety and inhibition in learning. Participation 
in the nursery group offered him, for the 
first time, a chance to be with adults whose 
expectations of him were more in conformity 
with his capacities. Knowing that his detach- 
ment resulted from being pushed too much, 
the teachers were able to use this knowledge 
in the nursery in an organized fashion, help- 
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ing Billy cope with obstacles that had hindered 
him before. Daily contacts with children his 
own age gradually helped him assess his own 
abilities more realistically. Concomitant 
with the growth of his self esteem his speech 
improved and other immature responses les- 
sened. Billy had always shown persistent 
effort at mastery, and in the less competitive, 
less pressured atmosphere of the nursery he 
was able to use this quality in a more gratify- 
ing way, to value his performance for its 
own sake. When he graduated from the 
nursery program, Billy was much more spon- 
taneous, self-confident and educable. 


Parents’ Participation in Treatment 


This brings us to another and corollary 
part of our first assumption. The participa- 
tion of parents is essential in the treatment 
of young children, since they are an integral 
part of the environment. The younger the 
child, the greater the parental influence. All 
of us in this field have been troubled when 
our efforts to help the disturbed child have 
been blocked by parental resistance to change. 
While a certain minimum of cooperation is 
necessary in our program, we have found 
that parental modifiability is less crucial if 
one can directly influence the child’s daily 
life. A careful diagnostic assessment gave us 
a pessimistic view of Mr. and Mrs. Samp- 
son’s prognosis. That they wished Billy to 
become an easier, more rewarding child, 
within the limits of their conception of how 
a child ought to behave, was clear. That they 
would cooperate in this endeavor, insofar as 
they were capable, was also evident. But 
such was their pathology, the rigidity of 
their functioning, inflexibility of their de- 
fenses, sado-masochistic balance of their 
marriage, that little fundamental personality 
change could be anticipated. Therefore, our 
treatment of the parents was limited to 
guidance and supportive help. 

If we try to clarify at the outset the limits 
of parental involvement in a family treat- 
ment plan, we are much less likely to incur 
disappointing results along the way. We can, 
on the contrary, by discriminating interpre- 
tation geared to the parents’ own needs, help 
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them accept ensuing changes in their child. 
Though from our point of view such changes 
may be favorable signs, to parents they can 
be anxiety and guilt provoking. With the 
support of his teachers and in the free atmos- 
phere of the nursery, Billy could become 
more independent and assertive. His father, 
because of severe authority problems, and 
his mother, because of her deep charactero- 
logical need to manipulate and control males, 
could never have fostered his normal growth 
needs. His parents could accept his gradual 
achievement of more age-adequate behavior 
when they too were given nonthreatening 
support. While this prevented parental nega- 
tion of Billy’s progress, further reinforcement 
of his healthy growth processes still had to 
take place through group and individual 
therapy. 

This kind of supportive help to parents is 
what any good child guidance clinic supplies. 
The therapeutic nursery program, however, 
adds another dimension to our work with 
parents. Guidance or therapy based on their 
specific disturbances can be enlarged by the 
demonstration aspects of the nursery itself. 
Here parents can actually see what their 
child, and other children as well, can do and 
how they do it. The use parents make of 
their observations in the nursery gives us an 
additional gauge of their flexibility. 

Nursery educators have long recognized 
that they usually provide for pre-school chil- 
dren their first contact with the larger world 
beyond the confines of home and family. For 
the parents too, this first step, with it obvious 
emotional overtones, can have a significant 
educational effect. This is further exemplified 
by Billy’s parents. They attributed their 
worry about his slowness to his inability to 
count and grasp number concepts, and tell 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Sampson were only 
temporarily reassured by the results of the 
psychological tests, and continued to raise 
doubts about Billy’s capacities. It came as a 
surprising revelation to them to discover, 


through their own observations, that none of 


the five-year-olds in Billy’s group had any 
more advanced knowledge of numbers or 
clocks. 

Not all such learning offers reassurance to 
parents. Exposure to the nursery group may 
uncover problems, which once revealed, are 
harder to deny. If positive steps for coping 
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with such problems are devised, both in the 
group and with the parents, the result can be 
beneficial. Thus, Billy’s parents saw the 
lengths to which his extreme competitive. 
ness drove him: If he couldn’t succeed, he 
wouldn’t try, and since to succeed meant to 
him to surpass his peers, he often eliminated 
himself from even fairly simple activities, 
The parents had heretofore used compari. 
sons, often invidious, with his older brother 
to spur him on to greater achievements, and 
only after the results of this became grossly 
apparent did they make some efforts to curb 
their constant pushing. 


Diagnosis 


Our assumptions thus far have dealt with 
the facilitation of treatment afforded by this 
kind of day residential program. Let us now 
consider diagnosis. The younger the child, 
the more difficult it is to arrive at an ade. 
quate evaluation. Our usual clinical tools are 
often too limited to estimate more than gross 
pathology or to test existing deviations in 
personality structure. One of the chief sources 
of information about the pre-school child is 
the history given by the parents. Since the 
parents are themselves so much a part of the 
child’s environment, the data they give us 
cannot fail to be subjective and liable to 
distortion. We need to know the child’s 
capacity to react differently to different con- 
ditions, and his changeability. The nursery 
group gives us a situation which supplements 
individual interviews and psychological test 
procedures. We set up a program in which 
the child is exposed to other children, to 
teachers who take care of his needs, to eating, 
resting, routines, and educational activities. 
Our study of the child’s reactions and a com. 
parison of our observations with the history 
and other findings gives us additional diag- 
nostic information of inestimable value. 

Peggy Bond’s case will illustrate our diag- 
nostic procedure. 


Peggy was not quite four when her mother came to us 
complaining of her severe problem of bowel retention, 
aggressiveness, and negativism. Mrs. Bond’s descrip- 
tion of Peggy’s difficulties was much colored by her own 
problems, and there was a “history repeats itself” qual- 
ity to her recital. The mother in her own early years had 
lost her father; had several placements with relatives 
and separation from her own mother; had acquired a 
stepfather and then a little brother. Peggy’s life history 
exactly paralleled her mother’s. 
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In the group Peggy’s response in no way 
contradicted w hat we had learned from the 


history, but gave us a view of the impact of 


these difficult life experiences on her particu- 
Jar personality traits. The teachers noted her 
too easy separation from the mother; a cer- 
tain detachment in her relationship to adults; 
an astuteness in sizing up other children and 
a desire for their friendship, even when it 
meant denying her own needs and wishes. 
There was little evidence of the aggression 
and negativism cited by the mother, but 
rather a too easy compliance. Her too mature 
controls seemed to cost her a great deal in 
freedom and spontaneity. She showed re- 
markable facility with materials, but her 
activity had an intense and driven quality 
with little pleasure in her unusuz w good 
performance. By knowing not only w hat had 
happened to her but what she felt and did 
about it, we were now able to see what she 
needed and how we could offer this to her. 
As already implied, in setting up such a 
program for everyday living we must rely on 
other disciplines. A center for pre-school 
children can take advantage of the contribu- 
tion of other fields, going beyond the usual 
clinical set-up. We have on our staff social 
workers, who take histories and participate 
in treatment of parents and children; psychi- 
atrists, who carry responsibility for clinical 
formulation as well as treatment; psycholo- 
gists, who test and engage in research studies; 
pediatricians, and educators. Often we relies 
toteam work when we mean only advice and 
consultation. However through the direct 
participation of various professionals and 
through the integration of all interests we 
arrive at the most beneficial treatment plan. 


Value of Intensive Treatment 


We have found the educator’s 
particularly noteworthy. 


contribution 
The teacher’s view 
of Peggy in a group-educational context 
pointed up inherent capacities, demonstrated 
the age adequacy of performance and social 
behavior, and was concerned with potentiali- 
ties for growth.! We as social workers have 
had perhaps less experience in integrating 
our work with educators than with some of 
the other disciplines. Such a program, in 
which each professional operates within the 
limits of his technical training and skills but 
all share a similar concern with ego-function- 
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ing and growth capacity, can prove a mutu- 
ally rewarding alliance. 

Our assumptions form a logical foundation 
for our program. It becomes self-evident that 
a therapeutic nursery can provide the means 
for rehabilitation and growth in children, 
demonstration and guidance for parents, and 
increased understanding of the pre-school 
child’s physical, psychological and social de- 
velopment. In operation, this requires a dis- 
criminating approach to complex problems. 
Adherence to routine diagnostic and treat- 
ment procedures offers little to patients and 
nothing to the advancement of knowledge. 
Only in a program that promotes intensive 
treatment can we evolve creative techniques 
for specialized problems, varying and modu- 
lating treatment approach according to the 
needs of the individual child. For the child 
whose primary difficulty is in social relation- 
ships, the group program to promote better 
adjustment may suffice. 


The presence of 
early 


neurotic symptom formation, severe 
fears, or a marked lag in development are 
some of the indications for individual ther- 
apy. For some of our children who have 
suffered early deprivation in mothering a 
special program offers a need-gratifying but 
non-interpretive therapeutic relationship. 
We believe that such a program is best not 
only for the most disturbed children. A pro- 
gram operating 
integrated with 
even more. Any 


in a neighborhood setting, 
other facilities, would offer 
good nursery school can add 
greatly to our understanding of a child and a 
day residential program can have general 
implications for the child welfare field in 
setting up optimal services for all children. 
Only as we translate theory into practice and 
take a total view of a child’s health and 
pathology fully help families with 


young children through the crucial early 
years. 


can we 


1 Dr. Neubauer and Dr. Beller of our staff in a paper 
presented to the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
in March, 1956 on the “Differential Contributions of the 
Educator and Clinician to the Diagnosis of the Pre- 
latency Child” stress the specific contributions of each 
to the “‘psycho-educational” diagnosis of the child. They 
found that “the educator evaluated ego functions by the 
child’s capacity to learn and develop; that he is future 
oriented. The clinician focuses on the psychopathology; 
its dynamics and the reconstruction of the past.” 
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DETERRENTS TO THE ADOPTION OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 


Bernice Boehm 


Director of Adoption Pilot Project 
Child Welfare League of America 


Highlights and implications of the League’s Harb, 
City study are presented here with the hope that they 
will be meaningful to many other communities con, 


cerned with the same problems. 


There was been a growing concern in the 
field of child welfare for the large number of 
children for whom foster care has become a 
permanent way of life. Many of them have 
long since lost or have never had meaningful 
relationships with their own families. Fre- 
quently they spend all or the greater part of 
their childhood in foster homes and institu- 
tions where they are subject to the hazards of 
transfer and change, and where feelings of 
rootlessness and of being “different” are part 
of their everyday life. Because of conviction 
about the importance of providing each child 
with a home and family of his own, social 
workers have attempted many new and un- 
familiar patterns of adoptive placement, ex- 
panding adoption opportunities for an ever- 
In 
order to do this more effectively it is impor- 
tant to determine the kind of special efforts 
necessary to carry out adoptive planning for 
children who are We must 
know how these children differ from those 
who do go into adoptive homes. Most of all, 
it is import 
prevent this dilemma for other children who 
will be coming 


widening group of children. However, 


T 
p 
in foster care. 


ant to know how to foresee and 


into foster home and institu- 
tional placement. 

Early in 1957, a study was begun in a New 
England town, which we have called Harbor 
City, the 
questions 


seeking answers to following 


“Are there children now receiving care in foster 


homes and institutions who should be considered for 
adoptive plac If so, 


which prevent these children from going into adoption?’”! 


599 «6 


; De pe Ane 
ement! what are the obstacles 


* Summary of a paper given at the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, CWLA meeting, Chicago, on 
May 15, 

1 The study in Harbor City is one of 
study 
which the League is now 
of Dr. Henry S. Maas, 


1958. 

the pilot projects 
for the nationwide of children in foster care 
carrying on under the direction 
and utilized many of the pro- 
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What Did We Find? 


The Harbor City study reveals that , 
large proportion of children in foster care do 
not have any contact with their own parents, 
Moreover, most of them, despite their neeq 
for permanent, substitute families, differ so 
markedly from the children who are now 
being placed in adoption, that adoption js 
unlikely, unless special measures are taken to 
modify agency practices and community at. 
titudes. The nature of these special measures, 
determined by the characteristics of the chil. 
dren who need placement, is discussed later 
in this article. The Harbor City study further 
indicates that many of the children who are 
now “hard to place” would have been adop. 
table during the early period of agency 
placement, if a more adequate evaluation 
had been made of the family situation, and 
more active measures had been taken and 
more planning done to carry out adoptive 
placement. 

Obviously, many of the children in foster 
care should not be considered for adoptive 
placement, since they are expected to return 
to their own families in the near future, 
Many others who do not have immediate 
prospect of such return nevertheless main- 
tain a meaningful and significant relationship 
with their own families. Consequently, chil- 
dren who should be considered for adoption 
must be children without parental ties. For 
purposes of this study these have been de- 
fined as children whose parents have volun- 
tarily relinquished them for adoption, or 


cedures and questions which were developed for the 
larger study. The Harbor City study, like the over-all 
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have made no effort to visit or communicate 
with them for one year or more. 

Since the focus of this study is upon adop- 
tion, we have included only those children in 
foster care who were less than fourteen years 
of age. A random sample of children in foster 
homes and institutions in Harbor City on 
September 30, 1956 indicated that approxi- 
mately 35 percent were children without par- 
ental ties. Had we included children in the 
older age group, the proportion of those in 
foster care without parental ties would un- 
doubtedly have been much greater. We know 
that adoptive placement will not be feasible 
or desirable for every one of these children, 
but it is also true that it ought to be con- 
sidered for each of them before we settle upon 
long-time care in an institution or foster 
home as a permanent way of life. 

Is Harbor City unique in having many 
children in permanent foster care? Previous 
studies done in New York and California 
indicate the presence of large numbers of 
children who “rarely or never” have any 
contact with their parents. Statistical re- 
ports from many states show that many 
children remain in foster care for many years, 
until they finally exceed the age of agency 
jurisdiction. Is this because we have not 
made enough effort to strengthen and main- 
tain the child’s ties with his own parents? Or, 
has improvement and expansion of services 
to children in their own homes resulted in 
using foster care placement only where there 
is very little possibility of maintaining fam- 
ily unity? If this is so, do we sometimes cling 
to unwarranted hopes of reuniting a child 
and his family, and thus fail to take suitable 
steps to terminate parental relationships and 
make permanent plans for the child? 


Are These Children Adoptable? 


Unfortunately for research purposes, there 
isno ready way of identifying “‘adoptability” 
since this depends on the interaction of many 
factors, some pertaining to the child, some to 
his family, and some to agency service. Fur- 
thermore, a child who may be considered 
unadoptable in one community may be read- 
ily adoptable in another community, whose 
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laws and population are different. Conse- 
quently, the only way to determine whether 
these children can be considered adoptable in 
Harbor City is to compare them with the 
children who have been placed in adoption 
there. In order to do this, a random sample of 
thirty children was drawn from the children 
placed in adoption during the year immedi- 
ately preceding the date of our study, and 
detailed comparison was made between these 
children and a random sample of thirty with- 
out parental ties who had been retained in 
foster care. Information about the sixty chil- 
dren, secured from case records and inter- 
views with caseworkers and supervisors, cov- 
ered three major sets of attributes: first, the 
personal characteristics of the child; second, 
the characteristics of his family; and third, 
the services and placement experiences pro- 
vided by the agency. 

Our general hypothesis, then, is that chil- 
dren without parental ties who have been 
retained in foster care differ significantly 
from children who have been placed in adop- 
tion, and that these differences operate as 
deterrents to adoptive placement. 


The Children—How Do They Differ? 


We assume that adoptive parents deem 
certain attributes more desirable than others; 
and that, in general, these “more desirable” 
attributes are the ones which fit in with 
adoptive parents’ desire to simulate as closely 
as possible the situation which might ideally 
exist if the child had been born to them. 
When we look at the characteristics which 
differ significantly between the two groups of 
children, we see that this assumption is 
correct. 

Our first significant difference is that of 
age: The median age of the adoptive group 
is only five months while that of the foster 
children is eight years. We find that age 
beyond the one-year level is a deterrent to 
adoptive placement, and that the likelihood 
of adoptive placement for a child of four 
years or over is very slight. It is important 
to consider another question: Has age always 
been an obstacle to the adoptive placement 
of these children; how old were they when 
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they first came into agency care? Here we 
find that half the children now retained in 
foster care were still under two years of age 
when they first came into placement; includ- 
ing eleven who came into placement shortly 
after birth. 

Racial distribution, health and intelligence 
are also factors which distinguish between 
the children placed in adoption and those 
retained in foster care. In a community which 
has about 10 percent of non-white popula- 
tion, we find that Negro children form ap- 
proximately 40 percent of foster care cases, 
but only two are found in the adoptive 
sample. Health discriminates, despite the 
fact that the overwhelming majority in both 
groups were free from health problems or 
physical defects. However, the adoptive chil- 
dren had for the most part “excellent” 
health, while the foster care children had 
only “adequate” or “‘average” health. Simi- 
larly, while the great majority of children in 
both groups were of average intelligence, 
there were seven in each group who deviated 
from the average range. In the adoptive 
group these seven were in the superior range, 
while the foster care group had six in the 
dull-normal range and one who was sub- 
normal. It is interesting that no child of less 
than average intelligence had been placed in 
adoption, and that in several instances chil- 
dren who now test normal had been kept 
from adoption because there was ques- 
tion early in placement about the child’s 
intelligence. 

The greatest difference between the two 
groups of children is found, however, when 
we attempt to measure emotional factors. 
Symptomatic behavior problems were found 
among more than two-thirds of the children 
retained in foster care, but in only four of the 
children placed in adoption. The types of 
problems encountered most frequently were 
school difficulties, hyperactivity, marked 
fears, and marked withdrawal. However, 
although it is evident that behavior prob- 
lems are a deterrent to adoptive placement, 
we must stop to ask: Have these children 
always manifested such problems? What was 
their behavior when they first came into 
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placement? Since the number of children 
with such problems as well as the number of 
problems has more than doubled during 
placement, we must assume that behavior 
problems as obstacles to adoption have jp. 
creased during the period of foster home 
placement. 

A major source of emotional difficulty js 
found in the child’s relationship with his 
own parents, since marked conflict with 
respect to such relationships was shown by 
two-thirds of the children retained in foster 
care. Many of them have confused feelings of 
identity, with no clear understanding of their 
real parentage, and little or no understanding 
of the reasons for their placement. This was 
particularly true of the many children who 
had virtually grown up in foster care. 


Determining Adoptability 

We have seen that there are many sig. 
nificant differences in personal character- 
istics between children who go into adoption 
and those retained in foster care. We have 
found differences in terms of age, health, 
race, intelligence and emotional adjustment. 
Next we devised a procedure for securing 
adoptability scores for each child, by assign- 
ing appropriate weights to each of the deter- 
rent factors. After determining the score 
which discriminated most accurately between 
the children placed in adoption and those 
retained in foster care, we found that only 
four of the latter cases fell within the adopta- 
bility score range. Therefore, although ap. 
proximately one-third of the children in 
foster care should be considered for adoption 
because of lack of parental ties, very few are 
readily adoptable without treatment meas- 
ures to change or modify some of the children’s 
characteristics, or a change in community 
attitudes and agency practices. 

Since age is the most extensive deterrent, 
our first task is that of finding homes for 
children older than infancy. Closely asso- 
ciated with this is the presence of emotional 
difficulties, requiring selection of adoptive 
homes with sufficient flexibility and under- 
standing to accept deviant behavior as well 
as provision of casework and _ psychiatric 
treatment which, we hope, will result in im- 
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proved adjustment for the child. Health, 
which looms next largest as a deterrent, 
implies a need tor the carefully planned, 
individualized medical attention necessary 
for every child’s welfare. Race, our fourth 
largest deterrent, poses the need for an 
active, aggressive recruitment policy for 
minority adoptive homes. The deterrent of 
intelligence poses the question of whether 
adoption must be limited to children of 
normal or better intelligence. 

The question of adoptability cannot be 
determined entirely through an appraisal of 
the child’s present characteristics. We must 
also ask: Would these children have been 
more adoptable at an earlier point in their 
agency placement history, or has placement 
increased their adoptability? We therefore 
looked at the characteristics of these children 
when they first came into placement, and 
again one year after initial placement, in 
order to provide a year’s period for addi- 
tional study and evaluation of the child and 
family. We found that there were thirteen 
children who would have been adoptable if 
such planning could have been carried out at 
the point of intake, and ten who would have 
still been adoptable after a testing-out period 
of one year, as compared with four who are 
now adoptable. The urgency of the task and 
the problems imposed by delay are starkly 
evidenced by these findings. 


The Families—How Do They Differ? 


We know that family attitudes and char- 
acteristics influence an agency’s plan for a 
child as well as the child’s characteristics, 
and it is not surprising to find several sig- 
nificant differences between families of chil- 
dren placed in adoption and those retained in 
foster care. Significant differences in family 
composition are found in marital status of 
parents and the presence of siblings. Four- 
fifths of the children who went into adoption 
had unmarried parents; but one-half of the 
children who did not go into adoption were 
also of illegitimate birth. The adoptive chil- 
dren came primarily from single-child fami- 
lies, while all but four of those retained in 
foster care had brothers and sisters. The 
agency and family were frequently reluctant 
to consider adoption because of this, but 
many of the children had little or no contact 
with their siblings. 
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Children in both groups came primarily 
from families of lower-class status, as meas- 
ured by educational, economic and occupa- 
tional factors. However, the level of social 
functioning was significantly different for the 
two groups of families, as were the reasons 
which led to separation from their children. 
More than three-fourths of the foster chil- 
dren came from families where there was 
evidence of severe social disorganization, 
with frequent occurrence of alcoholism, prom- 
iscuity, neglect and abuse, desertion, and 
imprisonment. Most of these children came 
into placement as a result of protective ac- 
tion by the community, where the families 
themselves did not request or participate in 
placement. 

These are the families which have often 
been described as “hard-to-reach.” It is in- 
teresting to note the close relationship be- 
tween the hard-to-place child and the hard- 
to-reach family. Despite opposition to place- 
ment and/or adoption, one-half of the 
families had no contact with the child 
subsequent to placement; three additional 
sets of parents terminated contact within the 
first year of placement. It is apparent that 
the use of a testing-out period of one year for 
evaluating parental relationships would have 
been tenable in these situations. The families 
of the adoptive children presented few social 
problems, and for the most part placement 
was made through direct request of the 
family. 

Length of placement for these sixty chil- 
dren ranges up to nine years for the adoptive 
children, and up to twelve years for the 
children retained in foster care. A comparison 
between the two indicates a very limited 
possibility for a child who has been in agency 
placement for more than two years to go into 
adoption, and that even the older children 
who went into adoption were, for the most 
part, children who had not been in placement 
for a long time. 

We find that there were frequent changes 
in foster homes for both groups of children. 
For the child retained in foster care, these 
changes were further intensified by frequent 
changes from one caseworker to another. 


Implications for Practice 


The quality of casework differed markedly 
for the two groups, and showed far greater 
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planning and continuity for the group of 
children placed in adoption than for those 
retained in foster care. This was particularly 
true with respect to casework with families. 
We found that in half the cases there had 
been no program for working with the fami- 
lies, and that contacts were limited only to 
arrangements for finances or visiting. In ad- 
dition, only five of the thirty children in 
foster care received casework that fully met 
criteria of adequacy, although it will be 
recalled that the majority of these were 
children with emotional problems for whom 
skilled and consistent casework was strongly 
indicated. Thus we find that a lack of case- 
work service to children and families is a 
deterrent to adoptive placement. 

The size of caseload and training of case- 
workers throw considerable light on reasons 
for inadequacies in casework with the foster 
children. The great majority of caseworkers 
in Harbor City are without professional 
training, although they do have bachelor’s 
degrees. There was no significant difference 
between the workers who carried the adop- 
tion cases and those carrying foster care 
cases, but there is a considerable difference in 
the size of the caseload for the two groups. 
We find that high caseloads (over 50) are a 
deterrent to adoptive placement. 

The findings of this study have implica- 
tions for both adoption services and foster 
care. The need for special measures to ex- 
pand adoption opportunities for children now 
in foster care has already been discussed. 
More adequate casework with children and 
families is obviously required, and is essen- 
tial for meeting the needs of all children in 
foster care, regardless of whether or not 
adoption is planned. Two further implica- 
tions which are less obvious, but which have 
a far-reaching effect upon adequate planning 
for children in foster care, need to be 
stressed. These stem from the findings on 
greater adoptability of the children during 
the early phase of their placement history, 
and are based upon the conviction that the 
most effective service to a hard-to-place 
child is to prevent his becoming hard to place. 

The first of these implications is the over- 
whelming importance of the element of time. 
As the child in foster care grows older he 
begins to manifest many other problems 
which complicate adoptive placement; place- 
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ment in foster care for a period of more thay 
two years is the factor which discriminate, 
most highly against adoptability. It is ap. 
parent that we can not “wait a while” with 
impunity, when we plan for children. Agen. 
cies should make certain that children do no} 
continue in placement because of inertia oy 
agency pressures. Re-evaluation can take 
place effectively only when agencies make 
administrative provision for intensive case. 
work for each new placement situation, with 
specific requirements for re-evaluation afte 
a period of study and observation not exceed. 
ing one year subsequent to placement. 


Viewing Family Realistically 


Closely allied to this is the need for greater 
understanding and conceptual clarity about 
parental functioning. Frequently we fail to 
perceive underlying strengths in the parent. 
child relationship and do not work actively 
toward the goal of reuniting child and family, 
On the other hand, we frequently utilize the 
concept of family almost as a slogan, without 
stopping to determine whether the child and 
his parents are a family in the true sense of 
the word. We cling to the hope of reunitinga 
child with his family where there is no real 
family, where the parents have never really 
established a home with one another, and 
where neither parent has ever shown signs of 


a positive tie to the child. We fail to make | 


adoption plans for the child of an unmarried 
mother who states vehemently that she does 
not want to give up her child, yet does not 
maintain contact with the child, nor make 
plans for a future that includes him. In fact 
we sometimes talk of reuniting a family that 
was never united. 

Our difficulties are particularly acute in 
working with socially disorganized families 
whose children are taken into protective 
placement. All too often these are the chil- 
dren for whom foster care becomes a perma- 
nent way of life. If we are to avoid this 
undesirable solution, we must strengthen our 
skills in working effectively with this group of 
families. When necessary, we must be prepared 
to carry greater responsibility for terminating 


parental ties and, wherever possible, provide | 


the child with substitute permanent ties. 
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COMMENT: COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
Zelma J. Felten 


Associate Director, Foster Care Project 
Child Welfare League of America 


From THIS presentation of the Harbor City 
Study, you can understand that community 
participation was essential, both for accom- 
plishing the goals of the research and imple- 
menting the findings. The League is inter- 
ested not only in the findings per se, but also 
in determining if the second goal—construc- 
tive action by the community—can be 
achieved. Therefore, its purpose is first to 
determine the conditions under which chil- 
dren remain in or move from foster care; 
second, to promote action which will elimi- 
nate the deterrents to a suitable permanent 
plan of care for each child. If action based on 
research as designed here succeeds, we will 
have made a contribution to the field not 
only through fact finding, but through estab- 
lishing a process that will in itself stimulate 
community action. 

One of the primary reasons for designing 
and carrying out the foster care project was 
to find the answers to questions about chil- 
dren in foster care which are raised constantly. 

Who are the children in foster care? Is there a differ- 
ence between a child who comes into foster care and 
leaves it to return to his own family or to go to a perma- 
nent home through adoption, and the child who comes 
into foster care and remains there until he reaches an 
age at which he can care for himself? Which children 
move out of foster care? And which children do not? 
What factors seem to be important in determining this? 


If we could find the answers to these ques- 
tions, we might have a fund of information 
which would not only help us in planning and 
evaluating the care children get, but also in 
identifying questions for further research. 


Obtaining Community Participation 

With these goals in mind, the next ques- 
tion is, “What are the special considerations 
and problems in obtaining community par- 
ticipation . 





*Paper presented at the National Conference on 
Social Welfare, CWLA meeting, Chicago, on May 15, 
1958, 
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IN THE FOSTER CARE STUDY* 


One of the most important considerations 
is that we approach a community and re- 
quest them to participate in a project which 
they did not initiate, with a research plan 
already made, with questions about which 
they themselves may or may not have any 
concern. In many communities there might 
be one or two agencies particularly interested 
in research for the sake of research or aware 
of the value of this kind of study for them- 
selves. But such a study cannot be conducted 
without the full participation of all the child- 
placing agencies. 

The second consideration is the limitation 
of research, and the fact that this is a study 
of “what is,” and not what should be, or 
what might be. Agencies are constantly con- 
cerned about gaps in services, about unmet 
needs, because they feel well acquainted with 
what is. Helping agencies and communities 
see that an objective, factual look at what is 
often leads to an answer to their questions is 
one of the major tasks in presenting research 
to a community. 

Another limitation is that since research is 
a matter of fact finding and of seeing the 
complete picture, it will not, in and of itself, 
present a blueprint for action. To use the 
facts constructively requires knowledge on 


leaders, and an ability to work with others 
toward a common goal. 

This brings us to a fourth factor. We im- 
mediately become aware of problems within 
communities, which though not our province, 
nonetheless affect the study. The major one 
is lack of knowledge on the part of leaders in 
the community, as well as of board members 
of agencies, about children in foster care and 
about child welfare agencies. It is the lack of 
communication between agency staffs and 
their own board members and among agen- 
cies, which sometimes leads to ignorance of 
other agency programs and hostility among 
agencies. 
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A fifth factor is that findings are not com- 
piled on an agency-by-agency basis, but on a 
community basis. Thus though fundamental 
questions are identified, responsibility is not 
placed on individual agencies. 

In view of these complex problem areas, 
why should any community participate in a 
study of this sort? We rely on the responsi- 
bility social agencies have for any efforts 
which will better the lot of the child, and the 
Child Welfare League expects its member 
agencies to cooperate in League research 
projects aimed at the improvement of serv- 
ices to children, even when a study may not 
be of immediate concern.! One of the positive 
factors presented to a community is that at 
no cost we will be doing a survey of foster 

care facilities, using our own — and equip- 
ment and involving the agencies’ staff time 
as little as possible. 

An important consideration for many com- 
munities is the contribution they are making 
to the national understanding of children in 
foster care. To be the chosen community out 
of all those which might be selected is rightly 
regarded as an honor. 


Approach to the Community 

In Harbor City we used the following 
approach to secure cooperation to facilitate 
the research itself, and to stimulate the inter- 
est of community leaders in action. 

To accomplish our dual goal, we need not 
only information obtainable from agency 
staffs and records, but also information about 
the community, about inter-agency relation- 
ships and community planning. We therefore 
asked the community planning council to 
co-sponsor this study, giving us access to per- 
a focal 
and an 
responsibility for 
its use. Under the auspices of the council, a 
community-wide 


sons in the community, providing 
point for the release of the report, 


appropriate body to share 


committee was 
established, comprised of at least one board 
member and one staff member from each 


advisory 


1In the Foster Care Project, 57 agencies are partici- 
pating plus others which are taking part more periph- 
erally. 
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agency. We obtained the cooperation of 
representatives of such allied groups as me 
ical social workers, physicians, lawyers, rep. 
resentatives of non-child welfare service 
agencies and public health nurses. A fay 
person was chosen as chairman. 


d. 


First this committee discussed the proce. 
dures, method of the data-gathering ang 
what might be expected from it. P eriodically, 
the members discussed questions which sittin 
during the data-gathering process, the ap. 
swers to which could be given by persons why 
knew the community. Some could not be 
answered, but provoked thought and stimu. 
lated further interest in the study. Through. 
out the study, material on its content was 
distributed. 


A verbal report, primarily of findings, was | 


presented to the advisory committee indicat. 
ing certain broad implications about services 
and practice. This group was to decide what 
significance that information had for Harbor 
City. While no specific action was taken by 


the group in regard to future planning the | 


original advisory committee has now become 
a permanent committee of the community 


council, continuing to meet to discuss adop. 
tion services and services to unmarried 
mothers. 


This brings us to our third basic question: 
What is required for constructive 


sine qua non: knowledgeable leadership, in 
terest in evaluation of services and social 
action, direction as to appropriate action, 
and possible avenues of approach to it. Many 
leaders in the field of child welfare are know! 
edgeable, but are so concerned with the prob- 
lems of their own agencies that they have no 
inclination to become involved in improving 


the services of a total community. It takesa 


great deal of time to educate the interested | 


persons or groups as to the problems and how 


to attack them, and even longer to pro- 


duce constructive results. iets questions 


waist i. research, changing legislation, 


changing focus of services, takes dynamic, 
purposeful inter-agency communication and 
central community planning. 


194) 4} 
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EFFECT OF ADOPTION OF FOREIGN CHILDREN 
ON U.S. ADOPTION STANDARDS AND PRACTICES* 


Susan T. Pettiss 


Assistant Director 
American Branch 
International Social Service 


Adoption of foreign children by American families 
is now an integral part of adoption practices in this 
country, and therefore cannot but affect practice in 
placing our own children. It is perhaps indicative of 


expanding horizons in the American way of life 
calling for expanding social welfare services. 


A sic PLANE settled down on the runway in 
Seattle, bringing three Korean- 
American ‘‘orphans” to their new homeland. 
Chin Ju was carried off by an excited couple 
to his home in California. Kim and Lul Ja 
were transferred with their Korean escort to 


weary 


another plane to continue across the country 
—Kim to Minneapolis and Lul Ja all the way 
to New York, where she went readily to the 
arms of her new father who had come from 
Florida to meet her. This was the end of 
many, many months of writing back and 
forth, spelling out the details of immigration 
processing and arrangements necessary to 
unite child and family. 

As dramatic as it was, this incident can no 
longer be considered extraordinary. 

Only a little more than ten years ago, just 
following World War II, the needs of some 
foreign children, chiefly in Europe, prompted 
American families to think of adopting them. 
True, prior to that time orphaned or dis- 
advantaged children were sometimes brought 
to this country by relatives for adoption, and 
afew crossed the Canadian border. However, 
not until refugee legislation was passed in the 
late 1940’s did intercountry adoptions truly 
grow in popularity. Interest has steadily in- 
creased, given impetus by the large numbers 
of young American families stationed abroad 
with the Armed Forces for long periods. 
Many of these couples were deprived of the 
opportunity to adopt in this country because 
of their mobility, but they also were moved 
by the plight of the children, especially in 


*Presented at the National Conference of Social 
Welfare, joint ISS-CWLA meeting, Chicago, Illinois, 
on May 15, 1958. 
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Japan and Germany, many of whom were 
illegitimate offspring of American service- 
men. 


Legislative Action 

When it was recognized that country 
quota restrictions were causing immigration 
barriers to intercountry adoptions, public 
demand led Congress to include in the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953 a provision for non- 
quota visas to be issued to 4000 “orphans,” 
adopted or to be adopted by American 
families before the end of 1956. This number 
was exceeded by 659, the number authorized 
to enter the country on a special parole pro- 
cedure, making a total of 4659 children 
benefiting from immigration 
under the Refugee Relief Act.! 

Interestingly, the largest block of the 4000 
non-quota visas, 1549, were granted to chil- 
dren in Japan; 90% of these were granted to 
children adopted in Japan by American 
families stationed there. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the actual number of German children 
adopted because the immigration quota for 
that country was not always oversubscribed, 
so that in addition to the children who re- 
ceived special non-quota visas, perhaps 
several thousand were granted regular quota 
visas during this period. 

We estimate, therefore, that from 1954 to 
1958 approximately ten thousand foreign 
children were adopted into American fam- 
ilies. These statistics underscore the fact 
that intercountry adoptions are having a 


provisions 


1“Final Report of the Administrator of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, as Amended,” U. S. Government 
Printing Office, p. 65. 
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decided impact on U. S. adoption standards 
and practices. One of the initial effects was to 
create the need to reconcile these standards 
and practices with U. S. immigration pro- 
cedures. 

Congress gave the Refugee Relief Office of 
the U. S. Department of State responsibility 
for implementing the Orphan Program under 
the Refugee Relief Act. Regulations drawn 
up by them in collaboration with the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau and the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
require approval of the adoption plan by an 
authorized or licensed U. S. child welfare 
agency before a child is permitted to enter 
the United States. Approval is not required 
when the child was already adopted abroad. 

While this was a much sought-after safe- 
guard for immigrating foreign children, it 
was immediately evident that it would place 
a heavy demand on already overburdened 
agencies. In addition to staff shortages and 
inadequate budget, agencies faced questions 
about the risks involved. 

How could successful placements be made when chil- 
dren and families were of such differing background and 
language? Who could be sure of the outcome when there 
was no opportunity for personal observation of the child 
before he crossed the ocean? Who could assume the 
financial burden in case there was a breakdown in the 
placement? How could one get through all the technical 
and legal complexities of each case? 

It is a testimonial to the field of social wel- 
fare in the United States that agencies 
throughout the country, particularly the 
public welfare departments, did rise to the 
occasion. With imagination and initiative 
they have, except in a few parts of the coun- 
try, met the needs of families desiring to 
bring in foreign children for adoption. I think 
we are apt to be critical of our failures and 
not often enough give ourselves the recogni- 
tion that is due. In the short time since 1954, 
agencies have absorbed intercountry adop- 
tions into their service bloodstream. This 
could not have been accomplished without 
comparable of effort in ISS 
branches and other social agencies overseas, 
which demanded even more resourcefulness 
and real sacrifice in facing conditions of 
greater hardship. 


extension 
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We have learned a lot in the process. Many 
of our earlier fears of risks have been djs. 
pelled. Of the 1015 children who came inty 
the United States during this period unde 
the auspices of ISS and collaborating local 
child welfare agencies, there have been only 
eighteen breakdowns. Two of these were 
cases not known to us until after the child 
was with the family. One was a placemen: 
disapproved by the agencies involved, bu 
nonetheless carried out by the family, which 
brought the child from Germany on a regular 
quota visa. There was slightly more than one 
per cent of failures in the initial placement, 
In all of these cases there has either been re. 
placement or, in a very few instances, return 
of the children to the mother or a close rela. 


tive in their native country. Although it js | 


still too early to make any conclusive evalua. 
tion, we do have a basis for optimism about 
placements of foreign children in general. 


Establishing Agency Responsibility 


‘ 


One of the most significant factors about | 


the Orphan Program under the Refugee Re. 
lief Act was the precedent established in 
U. S. immigration law of the social agency's 


role in and responsibility for establishing and | 


maintaining safeguards for minor, unaccom. 
panied children immigrating to this country. 


The final “Report of the Administrator of | 


the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as Amended,” 


prepared for the Senate Committee on the | 


Judiciary, has a section on the Orphan Pro. 
gram which begins: “The Orphan Program 


in its essential concept was a harmoniously | 


working combination of immigration and 
social welfare.” It goes on to say: 


“The responsibility of considering the backgrounds 
of natural parents and prospective adoptive parents and 
the selection of homes for children who were the sub- 
jects of adoption was recognized as one which required 
the assistance of professionally trained and experienced 
child welfare workers which the voluntary agencies 
could provide. . . . The Orphan Program under the 
Refugee Relief Act was completely successful in the 
attainment of the objectives of the Congress and the 
Administration. Aside from the new families, new 
homes and new futures which this program has made 
possible for over 4,000 destitute children and the happi- 
ness brought to many childless American homes, the 
friendly international relations engendered by America’s 
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helping hand stretched out to these children were a 
forward step toward better international understanding 
and lasting peace in the world.” 


Following expiration of the Refugee Relief 
Act, the clamor of would-be adoptive parents 
led Congress to enact further legislation 
(P.L. 85-316). This law places no ceiling on 
the number of orphans who may be ad- 
mitted, and raises the maximum age from 
ten to fourteen years. Although the terminal 
deadline is June 30, 1959, it was clear from 
Congressional hearings that the intent of 
Congress is to make these measures a perma- 
nent part of the United States basic immigra- 
tion law. In other words, we believe that in- 
tercountry adoptions are here to stay. 

Under the new legislation, the essential 
pattern of procedures worked out by social 
agencies in the past few years remains the 
same. For children adopted abroad, no social] 
evaluation by welfare agencies is required. 
For children who are brought to this country 
for later adoption in United States courts, 
there is usually a social investigation involv 
ing both a local or state child welfare agency 
and a national voluntary agency with foreign 
ofices or staff to handle the overseas end. 
There are two major national agencies recog- 
nized by the United States Government for 
this specific program, the Catholic Commit- 
tee for Refugees of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and the International 
Social Service, which is non-sectarian in 
character.? These national agencies maintain 
aclose liaison and are working with the United 
States Children’s Bureau, Child Welfare 
League of America, and the American Public 
Welfare Association to continually review 
procedures and practices in intercountry 
adoptions. 

There are major differences in administra- 
tion under the new immigration legislation. 
Responsibility for implementing the Orphans 


*The major Protestant agency, Church World 
Service, has made an agreement with ISS to provide 
service to Protestant children and families. The United 
HIAS Service is fully recognized to provide service to 
Jewish families and children, but the almost complete 
unavailability of Jewish children for adoption makes the 
need for this service practically non-existent. 
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Program was shifted from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of the Department of 
Justice. This service has construed the intent 
of Congress to be that they use their usual 
investigative methods for checking security 
and legality of the entry of aliens to deter- 
mine suitability of adoptive parents. 
Whereas previously the endorsement of the 
adoption plan by a recognized national, state 
or local child welfare agency was accepted as 
a basis for issuing the child’s immigration 
visa, now agencies may be asked for recom- 
mendations which will always be only supple- 
mentary to the INNS’s own investigation of 
the adoptive parents and homes. IXNS in 
vestigations include an unannounced visit of 
an investigator to the home, a “‘neighborhood 
check” on the family, fingerprinting of all 
family members and their clearance through 
FBI files. If a social agency has been in- 
volved, information is sought from them and 
weight given to their recommendation. 

We of International Social Service feel 
strongly that the present IXNS instructions 
for implementing the Orphan Program 
should be revised as soon as possible because: 

The investigator’s visit to the adoptive home and the 
neighborhood check duplicate investigations made by 
any authorized child welfare agency involved in a case. 

Where a social agency is not involved, responsibility 
for determining suitability of adoptive parents is 
vested in investigators who are not competent to make 
this determination. 

The security investigations, including fingerprinting, 
are not pertinent, and diverge from legal requirements 
and practices incorporated into state adoption laws. 


In recommending return to a procedure 
based on the approval of authorized child 
welfare agencies, we must accept full respon- 
sibility to provide requested services so that 
foreign children will not be deprived by lack 
of agency resources of the opportunity to 
come to awaiting adoptive homes. This is an 
agency responsibility not only here in the 
United States, but also abroad. 

Today, couples wishing to adopt a foreign 
child are often frustrated in their attempt to 
have a social agency assist them, and decide 
to go it alone. With the growth of interest in 
intercountry adoptions, we have unfortu- 
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nately seen simultaneous growth in methods 
and measures to accomplish such adoption 
by short-cuts and in an unorthodox manner. 
The most flagrant abuse has been the proxy 
adoption method. Families, lawyers, and 
certain individuals have learned that under 
the terms of our present immigration laws it 
is possible to obtain U. S. immigration visas 
quickly and without social investigation 
when a child is already adopted abroad. The 
prospective adoptive parents, therefore, 
engage someone in the country of the child’s 
residence to represent them by proxy in a 
court of that country in order to adopt a 
child there. The child thus comes to his new 
family already adopted—sight unseen. 

To prevent later maladjustment and, in 
some instances, tragic unhappiness, we be- 
lieve aggressive steps should be taken by 
social agencies and the public to curtail 
proxy adoption. The Child Welfare League 
and International Social Service have co- 
sponsored a project to study the extent and 
effects of this practice.’ Facts compiled on 
seventy-four proxy adoption cases provide 
documentary evidence that this method of 
adoption “represents a long step backward 
in the development of sound adoption laws.” 


Abuses under Proxy Adoption 


These cases have given documentary evi- 
dence that there exists possibilities of physi- 
cal neglect or abuse of children, failure of 
adoptive parents to carry through on their 
legal and moral commitments, and_place- 
ment of children with persons who may be 
grossly inadequate to provide care for them. 
These cases are illustrative: 

In a midwestern state, a baby was brought to the 
attention of a local public welfare department because 
of neglect. Shortly after the proxy adoption and place- 
ment, the adoptive mother had a mental breakdown 
and was hospitalized as an emergency case. She was 
presenting dangerous homicidal tendencies, having 
attempted to choke her husband, threatened to harm 
the child, and to commit suicide. 

a 

A family’s adoption request was under study by the 

Child Welfare Services Division of a western state, when 


3Laurin and Virginia Hyde, 
Adoptions. 


A Study of Proxy 
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the couple suddenly withdrew. It was learned that they 
were in communication with someone in Korea who wa 
arranging for them to adopt two children by Proxy, The 
agency was recommending that the home not be ap. 
proved for placement of a child. The study had reveals 


€¢ 


that the husband was under treatment for Jacksonjay | 


epilepsy, an illness secondary to a gunshot wound in the 
brain suffered nearly three years previously in ay 
attempted suicide. At that time, he was hospitalizeg 
for several months with a diagnosis of severe mental 
illness, While his epileptic seizures were now controlled 
by prescribed drugs, the agency could not recommend 
this couple as adoptive parents. 


The proxy adoption report makes a fur. 
ther point about which ISS feels strongly; 
“The safeguards that are so necessary for 


homeless children who have lived all their | 


lives in this country are doubly important 
for children who have spent their earliest 
years in deprivation or neglect, and then are 


brought to new parents in a strange coun. | 


try.” It ends by stating that . + proxy 
adoptions not only are a hazard to the pro- 
tection of children and their adoptive 
parents, but the very process undermines 
State Child protective legislation and prac. 
tices throughout the nation.” 


The Current Outlook 
Now, let’s look at the current picture: 
What children in foreign countries need American 
adoptive homes? Why do they need to come here? Why 
should we extend ourselves to help them when we have 
children here in need of our help? 


First, there is a principle of ISS in inter. 
country adoptions which we feel cannot be 
repeated too often! It is undesirable to up- 
root a child from his native environment and 
culture and to send him to another country 
for adoption, unless in his own home country 
the child is deprived of family life and has 
little chance of suitable adoption in the near 
future. 

Our agency is now in the process of uniting 
465 children with their awaiting adoptive 
families. Of these, 179 are related to the 
adoptive parents and 219 are known to the 
family in one way or another. Only sixty- 
seven are cases in which we matched a child 
to an approved family. These 465 children 
are in twenty-five different countries. The 
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majority of requests for service, therefore, 
are from parents who have a related child or 
one already selected for them. 

Adoption is popular in most northern 
European countries, so that it is rarely neces- 
sary for children to be placed outside their 
own country. The many German children 
adopted by Americans each year are mostly 
legitimate children of American service- 
men. German social agencies prefer, how- 
ever, to make placements with Americans 
living temporarily in Germany, so that we 
are rarely asked by them to find families. 
Great Britain has a law precluding adoption 
of British children by non-resident aliens. 
There are some Greek and Italian children 
in need of adoptive homes outside their 
countries, because in both countries adoptive 
laws passed to protect inheritance rights do 
not permit adoption of children by couples 
under fifty years of age. The neediest chil- 
dren are the Korean-Americans, especially 
those of Negro fathers. Although a number 
of these half-Negro children have been 
placed there are still some in institutions in 
the Far East, where they are misfits and 
often discriminated against. Although we 
recognize the scarcity of Negro adoptive 
homes in the United States, we cannot help 
but consider the meager alternatives for 
those in foreign countries. 

The U. S. Department of State has re- 
cently concluded a contract with ISS to 
establish an office in Hong Kong, to relieve 
the overburdened orphanages by finding 
adoptive placements for a number of Chinese 
orphaned or abandoned children. We have 
started exploration with Chinese communi- 
ties in several large American cities, because 
we felt they would have the greatest interest. 

Now for some observations from ISS ex- 
perience in intercountry adoptions. We have 
found that motivations of adopting parents 
differ somewhat from those wanting to adopt 
children locally. Basically there is the same 
desire for a child to love and return love. 
However, parents wanting a foreign child are 
often moved by the needs of these children 
as observed or read about. Sometimes they 
want a child of the same ethnic background, 
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particularly if they are first or second genera- 
tion Americans. Others have been unable to 
get a child locally because there are not 
around, they have already 
adopted one, or have passed the magic age 


enough to go 


of forty. Newspaper and magazine stories 
have led some parents to believe that it is 
quicker and requires less red tape to adopt 
a foreign child. 


Strengths of Adoptive Parents 

Whatever the motivation, we have been 
impressed with the strength demonstrated 
by adopting parents of foreign children. It 
has been a reminder that social workers, 
accustomed to looking for weaknesses in their 
evaluation, are apt to underestimate the 
strengths. Parents have been willing to com- 
mit themselves to taking children of all ages 
whom they had no opportunity to see. Often 
the children do not speak their language, and 
for the first important period after their 
arrival there is no verbal means of communi- 
cation. The health of the children has fre- 
quently been poor as a result of malnourish- 
ment and improper care. They come from an 
entirely different setting and culture, so that 
there is not only an adjustment in relation- 
ships to make, but also an environmental 
one. Many of these children, for instance, 
have never seen a toilet. They have been de- 
prived of normal relationships in most cases, 
either cared for in substandard institutions 
or rejected by one or both parents. Some 
have had no mothering during their early 
years. In spite of all of these factors the 
adopting families have shown an almost 
amazing understanding, ingenuity, patience, 
and sensitivity. 

We have learned much from the reports of 
the local agencies during the supervisory 
period, which has given us more confidence 
and assurance about the validity of inter- 
country adoptions. Many agencies remark 
on the capacity and resiliency observed in the 
foreign children who have come for adoption. 
Almost without exception they have blos- 
somed. They rapidly learn the new language, 
and are responsive emotionally and physi- 
cally. Their great desire to belong and to win 
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approval is often reflected in outstanding 
school achievement. It seems almost mirac- 
ulous what results a few weeks and months 
of love and good physical care can produce. 

It is difficult to estimate the average age of 
the foreign children being adopted by Ameri- 
can families, as they have ranged all the way 
from infancy to fourteen years of age. While 
the majority have been in the pre-school age 
group, there have been enough in the older 
group to demonstrate both the desire of 
parents for children of this age, and the possi- 
bility of complete integration of older chil- 
dren into families and communities. 

What are the implications of this experi- 
ence in intercountry adoptions for United 
States standards and practices? Perhaps we 
need to look closely at the criteria we have 
established for suitable adoptive parents to 
see if a more flexible attitude should be ac- 
cepted towards factors such as age, housing, 
income, families with children. More flexi- 
bility in evaluating adopting parents might 
dispel some of the criticism heaped upon 
social workers by the public. It might also 
result in a more courageous approach in find- 
ing homes for hard-to-place children. 

We no longer consider Eurasian children 
hard to place. Adopting parents and the 
public in general have proven their willing- 
ness to accept these half-Asian children. 
Now, when we receive letters from local 
agencies raising questions about the stigma 
a child might bear in a community, we are 
apt to wonder how much this is a reflection 
of the caseworker’s own feelings and how 
much is really that of the community. This 
is not to say that such considerations can be 
overlooked. We must wait a few more years 
to draw conclusions. However, we can at this 
time re-evaluate the risks involved in adop- 
tion of racially mixed children, so that a 
bolder approach can be used to arrange 
placements for them. In a world tense with 
racial and nationality frictions, it has been 
heartening to see this demonstration of real 
acceptance of differences. 

In conclusion, I would like to make the 
observation that to date the primary result 
of intercountry adoptions is that thousands 
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of deprived children have found families ay; 
homes. We have been led to redefine the 


term “our children,” with the recognitio: 
that our doorstep no longer ends in thi 
country. Today it extends to other lands 
Finally, this wider scope of adoption activity 
cannot help but enrich our social wor; 
knowledge and skill, and be reflected j, 
better service 
everywhere. 


to children and familie 


READERS’ FORUM 


The Caseworker Works with the Attorney 
Dear Editor: 


In our state the office of the State’s At. 
torney has been using social workers 4 
witnesses in paternity trials. 

Unmarried mothers interested in estab. 
lishing paternity of their children are referred 
to the Social Service Department. In an} 
intake interview the social worker consider 
the woman’s problems in relation to basic 
criteria for action under the Paternity Act, 
The social worker consults the office of the 
State’s Attorney in doubtful and borderline 
cases. Cases eligible for court action are 
eligible for services of the department, and | 
are then transferred to a continued service | 
case load. Interviews which are highly con. | 
fidential are held with the unmarried mother 
and putative father. The social worker pre. 
pares the individuals for court action, andis 
concerned with all the problems inherent in | 
unmarried parenthood. During these cor- 
tacts with him, it is not unusual for the puta- 
tive father to admit or deny paternity of the 
child. 

In several cases, the State’s Attorney 
called the caseworkers to give testimony dur. , 
ing trial. In one, the caseworker was interro- 
gated with respect to the defendant’s admis- | 
sion or denial of paternity in interviews 
conducted with him in the Social Service 
Department. There was a finding of guilty. 

In the other case, the caseworker was | 
interrogated with respect to time, place and) 

} 
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content of the interviews with the defendant. 
In giving testimony he told of the defend- 
ant’s statements regarding possible sterility. 
There was a finding of not guilty and the 
defendant was discharged. When we objected 
‘0 the interrogation of caseworkers, the 
State’s Attorney pointed out that he was with- 
in the rules of evidence and that he planned to 
continue this practice in all disputed pater- 
nity cases to aid the court in reaching a 
decision. 

We discussed the matter with the presid- 
ing judge of the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions, who said the State’s Attorney was 
legally correct, and suggested we keep the 
caseworkers out of the court room and so 
evade their use as witnesses during trial. Of 
course, it would be impossible for our depart- 
ment to function if caseworkers were not 
permitted in the court room. After consider- 
able discussion the judge agreed, as a special 
favor to us, to prevent the State’s Attorney’s 
activity. 

As you know, there are constant new as- 
signments of judges and State’s Attorneys in 
the court, and there is nothing to guarantee 
that another judge or State’s Attorney may 
not attempt to again use caseworkers as 
witnesses. If the prosecution can use them in 
this manner in paternity cases, they can do 
the same in other types of cases under the 
care of the department. Because we have a 
good relationship with a particular judge our 
problem is solved for the present, but this is 
not a good basis for solving problems such as 
this. 

REPLY BY THE EDITOR 


Anumber of the members on our staff have 
read and discussed the above letter. Social 
workers have been deeply concerned with 
this problem, which reflects the fact that 
they are not granted the right of privileged 
communication. When our records are called 
upon in court actions, and even when we 
have been subpoenaed, the policy of the 
social agency is to try to win the cooperation 
of the attorney, or whoever is responsible for 
bringing in the social worker, to examine how 
the problem might best be dealt with. They 
discuss with him just what he hopes to 
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accomplish, to see if his purpose can be 
served better in some other way. For ex- 
ample, in the case you mention, the worker 
could suggest that he try to help the puta- 
tive father assume appropriate responsibility 
toward the girl (if he was involved). In tak- 
ing the matter up directly with him, the 
caseworker could tell the putative father 


that he cannot 


protect him from. being 
expected to assume some responsibility. He 
might also have to tell him that, because of 
the circumstances, he cannot accept certain 
confidences. 

Regrettably our approach is not always 
successful, and when a record is subpoenaed 
just for information, we do have to appear, 
but hold onto the record, reading from it. A 
statement developed in the Tennessee Public 
Welfare Manual on this problem might be of 
interest: 


The content of the case record is reserved for pur- 
poses for which information is obtained, that is, service 
to a child and his family. 

Each member of the staff is charged with responsi- 
bility for the care and protection of the records in the 
files, in accordance with his particular job assignment. 

Each employee who has contact with the case record 
is charged with the responsibility for not repeating 
information contained in records for purposes unrelated 
to Department service. 

Respect for the individual and for the integrity of his 
developing personality are of paramount importance in 
dealing with children. Intimate knowledge about a per- 
son should be sought only when that knowledge can be 
used for the benefit of the child. It follows that it can be 
transferred legitimately only when it serves a similar 
purpose. In giving service to children, a number of 
agencies and persons may be involved so that safeguards 
need to be set up through particular thoughtfulness in 
conferences and general conversations, both within and 
without the office, and in care taken of case records. 


In 1957 the state of Iowa took the position 
that with respect to Juvenile Court cases the 
court wants to help the children. Therefore, 
though records are considered confidential, it 
is in line with this policy to permit the court 
to see those records and use the information 
to assist children in trouble. In other words, 
they felt giving information learned in an 
interview is in itself not contrary to their 
ethical position. It is the use of that informa- 
tion which should be considered. 
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Universal Children’s Day 


October 6 is the date this year for observ- 
ance of Universal Children’s Day, sponsored 
by the International Union for Child Welfare 
and UNICEF. On this day, people in many 
countries will be taking note of the needs of 
the children of the world and calling upon 
their governments to deepen their interest, 
increase their knowledge, and strengthen 
their support of their own child welfare pro- 
grams and those of other nations. 

The International Union for Child Welfare 
suggests that our readers could further the 
observance of Universal Children’s Day in 
communities throughout the United States 
by helping to stimulate editorials in local 
papers, and perhaps arranging special ob- 
servances by such groups as service clubs, 
groups, and churches. The Geneva 
office of the International Union for Child 
Welfare, at 1 Rue de Varembe, will be glad 
to furnish further information. 

@ 


New League Board Members 


women’s 


The League welcomes the following new 
board members: 


The Honorable Elmer L. Andersen, a 
member of the Minnesota Senate. He is 
chairman of the Senate Welfare Committee; 
chairman of the subcommittez2 of the Senate 
Finance Committee which handles welfare 
appropriations; a board member of St. Paul 
Community Chest and Council; board mem- 
ber of St. Paul YMCA; and member of the 
executive committee of the Indianhead Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Francis T. Carmody, attorney, Whitman, 
Ransom & Coulson. He is director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Home 
Advisory Council of New York, Inc., and of 
the social service auxiliary of the Home Term 
Court of the Magistrate’s Court of NYC; 
director and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Community Hospital, Glen 
Cove, LI; and president and trustee of 
Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 

Theodore A. Jones, Supreme Liberty Life 


Insurance Co. He is trustee of the Illinois 
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Children’s Home and Aid Society; chairmay 
of the Negro Adoption Project Advisop, 
Committee of the Welfare Council of Metry, 
politan Chicago; board member of the Ch; 
cago Urban League; member of the Budge. 


Committee of the Community Fund of 


Chicago; and president of the Chicag, 
Branch NAACP. ; 


Mrs. David M. Levy, who is president of 
the Citizens’ Committee for Children of 
New York City, Inc.; president of the Ney 
York Fund for Children, Inc.; board mem. 
ber of International Social Service, Americay 
Branch; board member of Youth House: 
member of the New York State Youth Com, 
mission; member of the executive committee, 
1950 Mid-Century White House Confereng 
on Children and Youth; member of the 
American Delegation of the First Worl 
Health Organization; and charter member of 
the NYC Youth Board. 


e 
NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Attorney’s Role in Adoptions* 
Tue black and 


never be wiped 


gray markets in babies can 
out until adequate services 
for unmarried mothers exist in every com. 
munity, according to a group of attorneys 
who met with the Children’s Bureau on May 
1 and 2 to discuss the attorney’s role in 
adoptions. 

The group also agreed that the attorney 
should not arrange placement of a child, 


g 
either at the request of the natural or the 
adoptive parents. This, they agreed, is more 
properly the function of a social agency. 


The lawyers were in substantial agreement | 


that both as citizens and as members of the 
bar, they have a responsibility to give leader. 
ship to the review of existing laws to see 
whether theymeet theneedsof today’s society. 


Specifically cited as an area of law which 
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they are dependent or neglected, their par- 
ents are not considered to have legally 
abandoned them except in cases of gross 
neglect or cruelty. 

Some parents make no effort to keep in 
touch with their institutionalized children, 
even on a yearly basis, the group was told. 
In some such cases, adoption of the child by 
interested foster parents could well serve his 
best interests if legislation existed to bring 
about termination of parental rights. 

The group was told that while the fields of 
law and social work need to work more 
closely together in the interests of children 
and of the community, there is a “tremen- 
dous lack of concrete facts” about social 
situations which affect large groups of chil- 
dren adversely. 

The group agreed that the attorney who 
has an unwed mother as a client has a duty 
to refer her to casework services or the equiv- 
alent of such services if they are available. 

o 


BOOK NOTES 


Mental Health and Infant Development, edited by 
Kenneth Soddy, M.D. New York: Basic Books, 1956. 
Volume I, Papers and Discussions, 308 pages; Volume 
II, Case Histories, 289 pages. 

These two volumes comprise the proceed- 
ings of the International Seminar held by 
World Federation for Mental Health at 
Chichester, England during a three week 
period in the summer of 1952. Dr. Soddy was 
its director. These volumes appear to have 
three kinds of interest for American readers. 
First, they record a significant international 
conference of leaders from France, England 
and the United States concerned with prob- 
lems of mental health in relation to infant 
development. In order to make the confer- 
ence as concrete and specific as possible, 
emphasis was placed on collection of case 
materials from these three countries. A fac- 
ulty of sixteen outstanding anthropologists, 
child psychiatrists, pediatricians, psycholo- 
gists, public health physicians, one psychi- 
atric social worker and one educator were 
assembled, with more or less equal represen- 
tation from the three countries. Participants 
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in the seminar represented twenty-nine coun- 
tries in South America, North America, 
Africa, Middle East and Far East. Partici- 
pants consisted of fifty-one persons, thirty- 
seven of whom were physicians, and others 
who represented the other disciplines in the 
usual mental health team, including public 
health nurses. 

The conference used lectures, films and 
discussions which presented the main body of 
material from the three countries, but placed 
major emphasis on five permanent groups 
consisting of ten participants and usually 
three faculty members, who carried on work- 
ing sessions virtually every day through the 
eighteen-day period. This more intimate ex- 
change led to development of friendships and 
mutual understanding which largely sur- 
mounted barriers of national origin or lan- 
guage. The several groups, left to devise their 
own methods and procedures, focused on 
very different aspects of the total subject, so 
that the conference yielded a wide range of 
conclusions and suggested methods for future 
use. 

The second basis of interest is the scientific 
material produced by child development 
centers and child guidance clinics in England, 
France and the United States. Its scope is 
suggested in the broad subjects of Part II to 
VII: Child Development Patterns, Studies of 
Infant Relationship Formation, Different 
Cultural Patterns and Technological Change, 
Social and Community Provisions for Mental 
Hygiene, Techniques for Changing Social 
Practices and Studies in Psychology and 
Neurology and Aids to Education. Each part 
consists of five or more chapters, with spe- 
cific material in each instance from France, 
England and the United States, although the 
several presentations by Margaret Mead on 
different cultural patterns and technological 
change were based on more varied cultures. 

Outstanding in the presentations from all 
three countries is the great variety of pat- 
terns of parental care and child development. 
In all countries there were diverse patterns 
representing urban-rural differences, social 
class distinctions, and differences in geog- 
raphy, tradition, ethnic group and other sub- 
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cultures. Readers holding notions of national 
stereotypes will be speedily disillusioned, for 
there seem to be as widely varied practices of 
child care and patterns of child development 
within each country as there are between the 
several countries. One is impressed both with 
differences and similarities, especially with 
differences in parental role and social expec- 
tations and with similarities in the rate of 
child growth and ages at which progressive 
stages in growth are achieved. Running 
through many of the chapters is an under- 
current of concern about rapid social changes 
going on everywhere, and their significance 
for child-rearing practices. 

Thirdly, and perhaps of greatest interest 
to most workers in the children’s field in the 
United States are the thirteen case studies 
which comprise Volume II. Selected from a 
substantially larger number which had been 
collected the seminar, these thirteen 
present a truly wide range of cultural im- 
pingements and parental and other familial 
influences upon child growth and the devel- 
opment of personality. Primary emphasis is 
on normal growth, but some cases present 
problem behavior and considerable pathol- 
ogy. Most of the cases are about children 
under four years of age, but a few are longi- 
tudinal studies of persons who are now young 
adults. All of these case studies should not 
only have value in understanding families 


for 





and children whose national origin is Englig, | 
or French, but should increase the reader’ 
appreciation of the great diversity and com, 
plexity of familial patterns and other cyl, 
tural forces which comprise the milieu j; 
which children must live and grow. 

Child welfare workers will also be inter. 
ested in the wealth of material concerning 
methods of observing and recording data, 
is hardly to be expected that caseworkers 
foster parents or nurses will abandon the; 
tried methods of giving service, but they car 
learn much from the careful observations and 
recordings of child behavior and growth con, | 
ing out of child development centers ang 
special study projects, the sources of much of 
the case material presented in this volume, 

In summary, 
reading from the viewpoint of conference 
procedure, basic conceptualization of child 
development and cultural patterns, or as the 
living stories of children growing up in 
specific situations which have their own com. 
bination of positive and negative influences, 
Readers are apt to put these volumes down 
with increased respect both for the devotion 
and integrity of most parents and for the 
adaptability and resilience 
dren, in whatever culture. 


these volumes are worth | 


of growing chil. 


LutHer E. Woopwarp, Pu.D, 


Senior Community Mental Health Representatin 
N. Y. Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Albany, N.Y, 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 


publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 





CASEWORKERS, completely fee- 
supported, nonsectarian, licensed 
adoption agency maintaining con- 
tinuing research program as well as 
complete adoption services. Liberal 
personnel practices including agency- 
paid medical, hospital and insurance 
plan. Required: MSW and child or 
family welfare experience; would 
consider recent graduate without ex- 
perience. $4980-$6900. Beginning 
salary based on qualifications. Ben 
Hoffman, Executive Director, The 
Adoption Institute, 1026 S. Spauld- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


July, 


LOS ANGELES —Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement i in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$4572-$6384 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


1958 


CHIEF, CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES. Administrative super. 
vision of adoptions, child welfare 
services, crippled children services 

foster home licensing. Required: 
MSW plus 5 years’ experience, 2 
years of which must have been in 
supervisory capacity, including some 
administrative 
$679 per month. Child welfare serv- 


responsibility. $559- | 


ices worker also needed. Required: | 


1 year’s graduate social work study. 
Experience desirable. $438-$483 per 


month. Contact County Personnel, \ 


403 Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 
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SENIOR ADOPTION 
CASEWORKER, special 
vital starting demonstra- 
tion program : Broward 
County (Fort Lauderdale) ; 
immediately north of Miami. 
Position considered to have 
supervisory status because of 
need for experienced 
worker also skilled in commu- 
nity relations. Required: 
MSW and experience in child 
placement in recognized agen- 
cies, particularly in adoption 
placement and ad yptive 
homefinding. Salary open, 
based on qualifications. Wal- 
ter R. Sherman, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, Box 5587, 
Jacksonville 7, Fla. 


case- 





CASEWORKER, woman, for small 
residential program for adolescent 
girls, MSW required, experience in 
treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children desirable. CWLA member, 
psychiatric consultation, good em- 
ployment practices. Salary $5400- 
36756, starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write Ella K. Reese, 
Director, Rosemary Cottage, 3244 
E, Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 


CHIL D WELFARE WORKERS 
for fast growing southern California 
county. Opportunities in adoption 
unit included. Worker I ($4650- 
$5520) requires 1 year of graduate 
study in social work. Worker II 
$5004-$5796) requires 1 year of 
graduate study in social work and at 
least 1 year’s experience. Highly 
qualified professional supervision. 
Paid vacation and sick leave, part- 
paid health insurance, other bene- 
fits. County Personnel, 236 Third 
St, San Bernardino, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO,CALIFORNIA: 
openings for professionally trained 
family and child welfare caseworkers 
in large, multiple-function 
with professional staff of 56. 
to $5592; 








agency 
Grade I 
Grade II to $6192; Grade 
III to $7236. For further information 
and description of grade qualifica- 
tions write: Executive Director, 
Catholic Soci: ul Service of = an Fran- 
cisco, 1825 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif, 


CASEWORKER f. R for foster home 
service, child care agency. Good per- 
sonnel standards, Social Security and 
retirement, psy chiatric consultation. 
Requirements: MSW, some experi- 
ence preferred. Salary scale $4500- 
$6768. Favorable location, 70 min- 
utes from New York City. Write: 
Executive Director, Woodfield Chil- 
dren’s Village, 1899 Stratfield Rd., 
Bridgeport 4, Conn. 





CHILD WELFARE - 


July, 


CASEWORKERS in private, non- 
sectarian, statewide, multiple-func- 
tion agency. Small case loads, excel- 
lent supervision, student training 
program, psychi: itric consultation. 
Openings in newly established pro- 
tective service unit and in child 
placing. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work. Salary $4500-$6600. 
Initial salary based on qualifications. 
C. Rollin Zane, Executive Director, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER, Master’s degree. 
Work in coordination with other 
professional disciplines in residential 
treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Part of total agency 
work that includes adoption, foster 
home, protective and family services. 
Supervision and psychiatric consul- 
tation integral part of total treat- 
ment program. Excellent personnel 
practices. Salary range $4500-$6600, 
starting salary dependent on experi- 
ence. Miss Ruth H. Atchley, Resi- 
dent Director, Children’s Village, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency, providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
= practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4260-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
P. Rewinkel, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


CASEWORKERin family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
t., New Haven, Conn. 





CASEWORKER: Opening in multi- 
ple-function Catholic agency in a 
small community. Salary range con- 
sistent with good agency practice. 
Write Director, Diocesan Bureau, 42 
Jay St., New London, Conn. 


CASEWORKER (1), graduate train- 
ing for small Catholic agency within 
commuting distance of New York 
City. Immediate opening. Multiple 
services, Salary range, starting $5000 
with regular increments. Retirement. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Apply Miss Mary C. Coughlin, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Catholic Charities, 
78 Elm St., Stamford, Conn. 


1958 


CASEWORKERS (2) in private, 
statewide child care agency provid- 
ing services to parents and tempo- 
rary boarding care and adoption 
placement for children of any race 
and religion. Openings in adoption 
and intake departments. Excellent 
personnel practices including Social 
Security and retirement; good super- 
vision and psychiatric consultation. 
MSW required. Salary $4000-$6000; 
beginning salary based on experience. 
Miss Elizabeth S. Townsend, Execu- 
tive Director, 1310 Delaware Ave., 
Wilmington 6, Del. Telephone: 
OLympia 8-5177. 


CASE SUPERVISORS, supervise 
staff of workers in pub lic assistance 
or child welfare services. 
working conditions; 35 hour week, 
4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave, 
car furnished where needed, all ex- 
penses paid on agency business. Op- 
portunity for advancement; 2 years’ 
social work school and 2 years’ full- 
time professional employment in 
family or child welfare agency re- 
quired; $4950-$6440, can appoint at 
$5546. Good state retirement plan 
integrated with Social Security. Miss 
E. Kathryn Pennypacker, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Social Services, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Box 
309, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Pleasant 


MIAMI—CASEWORKER in inter- 
racial, nonsectarian child-placement 
agency offering foster care and adop- 
tion services. Requirements: Mas- 
ter’s degree social work school. In- 
terest in treatment of disturbed 
children an asset. Psychiatric con- 
sultation available. Salary $4000- 
$6000. Appointment salary depend- 
ent on experience. Write Mrs. 
Margaret Harnett, Executive Direc- 
tor, Children’s Service Bureau, 395 
N. W. First St., Miami, Fla. 





FLORIDA ADOPTION 
HOMEFINDERS and SU- 
PERVISOR. Positions in 2 
urban communities for fully 
trained caseworkers and sen- 
ior caseworkers with child 
placement experience includ- 
ing supervised experience in 
adoption placement and adop- 
tive homefinding. Private 
statewide agency. Some jobs 
require travel in state which 
is hard to beat for climate 
and beauty. Salary to match 
qualifications. Walter R. 


Sherman, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home Society of 
Florida, Box 5587, Jackson- 
ville 7, Fla. 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA. Young, rapidly 
expanding community in_ tropical 
climate offers ground-floor opportu- 
nities. Caseworkers needed for small 
agency providing services to unmar- 
ried mothers, family counseling, 
foster home care, and adoptive place- 
ment. Master’s degree required. Sal- 
ary range: $4000-$6000. Social 
Security. Write Rev. Bryan O. 
Walsh, Catholic Charities Bureau, 
Inc., 395 N.W. First St., Room 207, 
Miami 36, Fla. 


ST. PETERSBURG, 
Case worker in 
multiple 1 


FLORIDA. 
di VIsI on, 


Minimum 


children’s 


Sservl ency. 
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ualifications: 1 year’s graduate 
culate plus 1 year’s experience. 


Salary $4080-$5520, $240 annual in- 
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Peters- 
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Adrix uterse, Executive Dir 
tor, Chapin Hall, 2801 Foster Ave., 
Chicago 25, Il. 

CASEWORKER — To be 


worker in well-established, dynami 
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center, capac- 


ity 22 children, ages 6-12. Highly 
skilled supervision. Consultants, Dr. 
Irene Josselyn and Dr. Harold 


Balikov. 
at cost. 
Chicago. 
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Cross. Write Mrs. Ralph W. 
Haskell, 440 Second Ave. 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE, M.S.W. plus 3 years’ child 
welfare experience. Erentheene agree? 
serving 50 dependent children in 
institution and 30 in foster homes. 
Supervise ai gency’s 3 caseworkers 
and case aide. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion; psychologist on staff. Agency 
50 miles northwest of Chicago and 50 
miles southwest of Milwaukee. Sal- 
ary $6500, Apply Jack Breakstone, 
Exect itive Director, Central Baptist 
Children’s Home, Lake Villa, Ill. 
SPECIALIZED GR¢ YUP CARE 
FACILITY, heavily endowed, needs 
imaginative, creative, resourceful 
caseworker to help develop treat- 
ment services. Capacity 25 children. 
Coordinated program with Child 
and Family Service (CWLA, FSAA); 
psychiat ric consultation. Located in 
n leasant residential section of large, 

tractive university city in Illinois 
river valley, 150 mi iles from Chicago. 
requirement MSW. Sal- 
ary open to negotiation. “Living in” 
not expected. You will be working 
with: Konrad Reisner, MA, Bryn 
Mawr College School of Social Work, 
Executive Director; Walter P. S. 
Chun, MSW, University of Michi- 
gan, Superintendent; Miss M. ary M. 
Caven, MSW, U f Penn- 
sylvania, Casework Supervisor. Kon- 
rad Reisner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home, 2130 N. Knoxville 
Ave., Peoria, Il. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER for 
small, heavily endowed agency. 
Residential treatment of school-: age 
children; capacity 25. Coordinated 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL _WORK. 
ERS for casework in Public 
school settings; focus on chil. 
dren’s social and emotional 
probler ns. Positions open in 
communities throughout the 
state; supervision in some dis. 
tricts. Selection of worker 
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CHILD WELFARE .- 


CASEWORKER, to carry case load 
of specialized service and foster care 
for troubled children as part of serv- 
ice of multiple-function agency serv- 
ing progressive and rapidly growing 
county. Requirements: MSW and 
experience in children’s services. Ex- 


Social 


Security and retirement plan, good 
consulta- 


with 


C. A. 


Williams, Children’s Aid and Family 
Service Society of Baltimore C 


ounty, 


Md. 


NEW CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 
scinat- 
ing community. Family and _ chil- 


dren’s agency recently merged and 


t needs 


capable casework supervisor with 
MA and experience in family and 
children’s fields; psychiatric ¢ 


‘onsul- 
salary 
retire- 


“cutive 
Director, Family & Children Service 
of Berkshire County, Inc., Box 133, 


CASEWORKER for private nonsec- 
tarian foster home placement agency. 
MSW desired. Salary range $4900- 
$6400. Opportunity for supervisory 


experience for qualified worker. 
CWLA member. Social Security and 
retirement plan. D. A. Blodgett 


Home for Children, 805 Leonard St. 


DIRECTOR CASEWORK SERV- 
ICES: child welfare agency provid- 
ing adoption and unmarried mother 
services, supervised foster home care, 
and residential group care in agency’s 
own cottage style institution. Staff 
includes supervisors and 3 Case- 
workers; regular psychiatric consul- 
tation. Responsibilities include over- 
all planning, coordination and direc- 
tion of social services. CWLA mem- 
ber. Progressive personnel practices 
and retirement provisions. Salary 
range $6200-$7900; starting salary 
dependent upon qualifications. Clay- 
ton E. Nordstrom, Executive Direc- 
tor, Methodist Children’s Home So- 
ciety, 26645 W. Six Mile Rd., De- 
troit 19, Mich. 


ag 
y 


SUPERVISOR, child - placement 
agency specializing in foster home 
care, services to unwed mothers and 
adoption. Salary range $5800-$7000. 
MSW and_ experience required. 
Agency recently completed new, 
modern, air-conditioned clinic-office 
building. CWLA member. National 
health and welfare retirement and 
Social Security. Ey A: Blodgett 
Home for Children, 805 Leonard 
St. N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CASEWORKER — nonsectarian, 
multiple-function agency. Program 
includes counseling marital prob- 
lems, parent-child relationships, per- 
sonal adjustment, children in own 
homes. Also child placement and 
care, services to unwed mothers, 
adoption, travelers’ aid. Caseloads 
diversified. Excellent supervision 
adapted to individual worker’s need. 
Psychiatric consultation. Liberal 
personnel practices, retirement. 
MSSW required. Current salary 
range to $6200. Appointment salary 
commensurate with experience. 
Write Family and Child Service, 
1504 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


SOCIAL WORK openings in rapidly 
expanding State Welfare Depart- 
ment. Vacancies exist for Child Wel- 
fare Consultant, $511-$617 (head- 
quarters, Reno); Public Welfare Dis- 
trict Administrator, $464-$562 (Las 
Vegas); Social Casework Supervisor, 
$442-$536 (Reno); Principal Public 
Welfare Worker, $442-$536 (Elko, 
Fallon, Hawthorne); Senior Child 
Welfare W< orker, $401-$487 (Las 
Vegas, Reno); Child Welfare Worker, 
$364-$442 (Las Vegas, Carson City). 
Graduate work required, with some 
substitution for experience. Resi- 
dence waived. U.S. citizenship re- 
quired. For particulars write Nevada 
State Personnel Department, Carson 


City, Nevada. 


July, 1958 


CASEWORKER, MSW. in 
private,nonsectarian endowed 
child-placing agency special- 
izing in treatment of dis- 
turbed children, service to | 
unmarried mothers and adop- | 
tion. Clinic team provides 
seminars, psychiatric consul- 
tation, diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Salary range $4600- 
$6000. Opening tor 
trained and experienced case- 
worker in new demonstration 
unit of family service. Sec- 
ondary SUPERVISORY po- 
sition to open in late summer. 
Salary range $5500-$6500. 
Write for statement of per- 
sonnel policies to Mrs. Jean- 
ette H. Melton, Executive 
Secretary, New Hampshire 
Children’s Aid Society, 170 
| Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 


soon 





CASEWORKER, adoption unit of 
small, multi-function, statewide 
Lutheran agency. MSW required. 
Position open August 1. Salaries be- 
gin at $4800. Can appoint to $5500 
with 3 years’ experience. Contact 
Eugene Krauss, Director, Social 
Service Department, Board of Chris- 
tian Service, 540 Capitol Blvd., St. 
Paul 3, Minn. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for pri- 
vate nonsectarian treatment center 
for emotionally disturbed school-age 
children. Opportunity to develop 
and administer new, dynamic pro- 
gram resulting from current merger 
of Daniel Webster Home and Golden 
Rule Farm, New Hampshire’s oldest 
treatment-oriented child-caring in- 
stitutions. Requirements: Master’s 
degree in social work and prior ad- 
ministrative and practitioner’s expe- 
rience in a group living program. 
Salary $7000 to $9000. Can appoint 
within range, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Apply: Fred- 
erick W. Griffin, Chairman, Person- 
nel Committee, 77 Market Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
for worker with adoption experience 
in largest private adoption agency in 
state. Program expanding especially 
in placement of Negro children for 
adoption. Requires Master’s degree. 
Salary based on experience and eval- 
uation of work. Located % hour from 
New York City. Write Miss Vinnie 
van Hoogenstyn, Executive Direc- 
tor, Children’s Aid and Adoption 
Society, 439 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
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CASEWORKER for DAY CARE 
CENTER. Interesting and challeng- 
ing position for mature person who 
can work without supervision. Quali- 
fications: MSSW plus experience in 
the field of child welfare. Flexible 
hours. Suzanne Zimmer, Executive 
Director, Community Day Nurseries 
of the Oranges and Maplewood, 60 S. 
Center St., Orange, N. J. 


CASE SUPERVISOR for children’s 
agency providing foster home and 
group care program, to develop addi- 
tional casework unit. Requirements: 
MSW and supervisory experience in 
child placement. Minimum salary 
$5500. Appointment salary depend- 
ent on qualifications. Write or phone 
Frank F. Maloney, Executive Direc- 
tor, Brookwood Child Care, 363 
Adelphi St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS for expanding 
children’s agency providing foster 
home and group care. Qualified 
supervision and psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Requirement: Master’s degree 
social work. Salary range $4600- 
$5600. Write or phone Frank F, 
Maloney, [Executive Director, 
Brookwood Child Care, 363 Adelphi 
St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS, men or women, 
for foster home care department of 
multiple-function agency, Buffalo, 
New York. Salary range $4000- 
$5000-plus, for persons with Master’s 
degree social work. Write: E. M. 
Gane, Children’s Aid & S.P.C.C., 
330 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


CASEWORKERS, professionally 
trained, for child placement agency 
providing foster home and group 
care. Qualified supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation, student training 
program. Salary range $4500-$6000 
depending on experience. Write Miss 
Evelyn M. Mowitz, Director Social 
Service, 67-35 112th St., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 


DAY CARE CONSULTANT, in- 
ternational organization, to develop 
programs for pre-school children in 
Morocco, Tunis and Iran. Must have 
professional qualifications in early 
childhood education plus experience 
as administrator or supervisor of day 
care centers. Experience in teacher 
training desirable. Work involves 
training of indigenous personnel and 
technical consultant on all aspects 
of day care programs. Knowledge of 
French desirable or must be ac- 
quired. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Transportation paid to 
duty station and for periodic home 
leave. Topnotch person only need 
apply. Address applications to Mrs. 
Henrietta K. Buchman, American 
Joint Distribution Committee, 3 E. 
54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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CASEWORKERS, _ professionally 
trained for foster home placement 
program. Plans for expanding in 
process. Program includes remedial 
reading education, psychological and 
psychiatric services. Experience de- 
sirable but not essential. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Social Security. 
Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. CWLA member. Write Miss 
Mary G. Arnold, THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY Foster Home Service, 
412 Herkimer St., Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for progres- 
sive children’s home. Challenging 
opportunity. Changing from congre- 
gate type home to new cottages; 
emphasis on children with emotional 
problems. Psychiatric and psycho- 
logical consultation available. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work school. Salary $5000-$6000. 
Social Security and retirement bene- 
fits. Donald C. Harvey, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home, 1646 
Sunset Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT TO HOUSEPARENT, 
female, for children’s home; special 
training with adolescent girls, 12-16, 
necessary. Live in, pleasant sur- 
roundings. Write Director, Chil- 
dren’s Home, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR — 
multi-function children’s agency with 
residential facility, foster family care 
and adoption. Master’s degree in 
social work required; child welfare 
and supervisory experience preferred. 
Salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Social Security and National 
Retirement. For information write 
Miss Adelaide Kaiser, Director, Hill- 
side Children’s Center, 1183 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, experience preferred, for 
child placement agency providing 
foster homes, group care and adop- 
tion. Good supervision and person- 
nel practices; psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Salary based on qualifications. 
For details write Director, Hillside 
Children’s Center, 1183 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, graduate accred- 
ited school, for children’s foster home 
agency; experience in children’s field 
preferred. Services include psychiat- 
ric, remedial reading, psychological. 
Good supervision, excellent person- 
nel practices. Salary range $4500- 
$6000, commensurate with experi- 
ence. Write or phone Miss Virginia 
M. Whalen, Society for Seamen’s 
Children, 26 Bay St., Staten Island 
1, N.Y., Glbraltar 7-7740. 
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SUPERVISORS (2), CASEWoR| cASEWORK 
ERS (3) for newly planned Casewor} jqstitution se 
units in multiple-service agency; |, | turbed school 
take Supervisor for centralized ;, ity for advat 
take unit, 1 worker; Casework ¢,| eal: Requi 
pervisor for group care unit, 3 work | a social | 
ers; also caseworker for foster hom: Salary $5000 
unmarried mother and _adoptis| Yaffe, Execut 
services. Caseworker I, II and [j) Home of Ea 
classification with new salary sea! prive, Easto 
and 10 year increment system, ; 
ginning $4600. Consultation '9,| CASEWORk 
special services. Lutheran Child We} ution for del 
fare Association, 422 W. 44 St., Neg} vise 5 casewor 
York 36, N. Y., Rev. Arnold q} between 8-1 
Bringewatt, Executive Secretary, | Can appoint 
meal provide 
i Superintende 
Schools, Glen 
DIRECTOR (Catholic), with ma iaia 
ter’s degree in social work, To «| cASEWORK 
sume full charge of small well-stafj|  linquent boy 
home for teen-age girls. Top salary} between 
4 weeks vacation, ideal living quy.| MSW. Part 
ters in newly built apartment wing| considered. 
Lovely suburban location. Positig,| point within 
carries responsibility and_prestig.! vided. Wind 
For detailed information contac.| tendent, Th 
Mrs. Ray T. Miller, 15970 South} Glen Mills, I 
Park, Shaker Heights, Ohio. Pres. ead 
dent, Lay Board a Trustees, | CASEWOR!I 
partment. 


promotional 

studies of ap] 
tion with ¢ 
Agency deve 
of specialize 
gree. Salary 

Taylor, Exec 
tion for Jewi 


cer St., Phil. 


CHILDWELFARESUPERVISOR | 
male or female, supervise casework. 

ers in public child care agency. Con. | 
tinuous in-service training and staf | 
development program. Psychiatric 

seminars and consultation. Salary up 

to $6600. CASEWORKERS, mak 

or female. Service to children in own 

homes, foster homes, institution, 

etc. MSW up to $5400. BA up t 

$4200. Apply: Director, Cuyahog 

County Division of Child Welfare, \ 
2210 Cedar, Cleveland £5, Ohio. 


CASEWOR!] 
group care 

Medical anc 
tion, casewo 
gram. Excel 
required. $4 
arty based 

Lynch Croc 


ADOPTION SERVICE — Cae-| (335 Bache; 


worker in family and childrens | p,, 
agency. Good personnel policies, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train. | 
ing, retirement plan. Salary range up } as pedal 
to $6500. New, modern air-cont. | CASEW 





tioned offices. Write Howard Hush, and chil 
Family and Children’s Service Ass} Vion € 
ciation, 184 Salem Ave., Room 12),| ment ot 
Dayton 6, Ohio. | | Bemanc 
| psychiat 
= recordin 
to partic 
CASEWORKER with MSW ani) stam. | 
practical experience in children’ | Sal, de 
field. Opportunity to help develop $4400 ; 
better casework program in private as : 
congregate children’s home serving Wor. ‘ 
average of 65 school-age children, Tite . 
Possible salary range to $7500, Start. a 
ing salary dependent on experience. = hf 
Apply to The Children’s Home Ass |)" Ane 
ciation, 425 S. “D” St., Hamilton, ™ 
Ohio. - 
[40}} CHILD 
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Case wor 
gency; ls 
ralized js 


ework §, 
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cASEWORKE! R for nonsectarian 
| ;nstitution serving moderately dis- 
tu irbed schor yl- age chil dren. Opportu- 
sity for advancement as program ex- 
pands. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work plus experience. 


Salary $5000 and up. Write Leonard 


adoptis| Yaffe, Executive Director, Children’s 
I and It Home of Easton, 25th and Lehigh 
lary SCale Drive, Easton, Pa. 
a I cASEWORK SUPE RV ISOR, insti- 
Child Wa! tution for delinquent boys, to super- 
4 St., Nes vise 5 caseworkers working with boys 
Arnold H} between 8-16 years. $5520 $6420. 
cretary, Can appoint within range. Noon 


neal provided. Windell W. Fewell, 
S Superintende nt, The Glen Mills 
Sc ‘hools, Glen Mills, Pa. 





a CASE WORKE R, institution for de- 
vell-staffy| linquent boys. Casework with boys 
‘op salary} between 8-16 years. Required: 
ving quar. \SW. Partially trained workers 
nent wing| considered. $4300 $5200. Can ap- 
1. Position} point within range. Noon meal pro- 
, prestige. vided. Windell W. Fewell, Superin- 
: contac,| tendent, The Glen Mills Schools, 
970 Sous} Glen Mills, Pa. 
hio. Pra.|  ssEWORKER, Homefinding De- 
‘ partment. Responsibilities include 
promotional work in community, 
studies of applicants, close collabora- 
SRVISOR | ' tion with other agency services. 


} Agency developing expanding range 


casework. | specialized homes. Master’s de- 
ipo sree, Salary $4300-$5700. Joseph L. 
eee Taylor, Executive Director, Associa- 
sya tion for Jewish Children, 1 301 Spen- 
RS, ma cet St, P hiladelphia 41, )P a. 

ren in own} cacp WORKE RS for agency giving 
onl group care to unmarried mothers. 

f 0 


Cuyahog: | 


i is cram. Excellent supervision, MSW 


Ohio. 


Case. | 


children’s 


licies, psy- 


lent train. | 
y range up } 


air-cond- 


ard Hush, 


rvice Asso- | 


Room 120, 


MISW and | 


children’s 
Ip develop 
in private 
ne serving 
> children, 
500. Start. 
experience, 
Tome Asso 


Hamilton, 
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Medical and psychiatric consulta- 
ion, casework and group work pro- 


required. $4500-$5600, starting sal- 
ary based on experience. Mary 
Lynch Crockett, Director, Florence 
Crittenton Home of Philadelphia, 
6325 Burbridge St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa, 


CASEW( IRKE RS in family 
and children’s agency. Super- 
vision encouraging develop 
ment of self-dependent per- 
formance; staff study groups; 
psychiatric consultation; new 
recording plan; opportunity 
to participate in research pro- 


gram. Requirements: Mas- 
ter’s degree in social work. 
Salary range for caseworkers 


$4400-$6600. Appointment 
salary based on experience. 
Write Mary Ellen Hoffman, 


Director of Casewe irk, Family 


and Childrens Service, 4 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. 
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PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKERS, 
reception center. In-patient and or it- 
patient diagnostic aa dispositional i] 
by psychiatrists, 
and caseworkers. Social work 
with patients and families. Short- 
time contacts. Basic qualifications: 
graduation from school of social 
work, salary $4560-$5800; with two 
years’ post-graduate experience in 
agency using psychiatrists and psy- 
chologist, salary $5000- $6390, Salary 
above minimum depends on qualifi- 
cations. Abraham L. Waldman, 
M.D., State Psychiatric Reception 
Center, Mills Bldg., 34th St. and 
Curie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


services 
OgIS sts 


psvch | 


CASEWORKER, private institution 
serving 50 dependent children in 
Philadelphia area. MSW required. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Basic minimum salary $4500, ap- 
pointment salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Harry W. Halbersleben, 
Acting Director, Orphan Society of 
Philadelphia, Wallingford, Pa. 


CASEWORKER with MSW and 
practical experience in children’s 
field for developing new social case- 
work program in well-established 
children’s home. Some supervisory 
work included. Salary $4400 mini- 
mum plus complete maintenance if 
desired. Beautiful surroundings in 
country near Reading, Pa. Challeng- 
ing and varied work with oppor- 
tunities to develop new program. 
Psychiatric consultations available. 
Write the Rev. Garnet Adams, 
Superintendent, Bethany Home, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 
SUPERVISOR of CASEWORK 
SERVICES, starting salary $5700- 
$6480. Two years’ graduate social 
work required. MSW and _ supervi- 
sory experience in child welfare or 
family agency preferred. Progressive 
agency in pleasant resort community. 
Casework staff of 10, excellent board 
and personnel policies, air-condi- 
tioned offices. Write Frank L. 
Clements, Executive Director, Chil- 


dren’s Services, P.O. Box 9217 
Corpus Christi, Texas. TU 4-3 3273. 
DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERV- 


ICES for multiple-service agency, in- 
cluding group care for moderately 
disturbed boys and girls of school 
age, child placement program. Mod- 
ern plant for girls; modern plant for 
bovs proposed. Fig pase con- 
sultation required: 1 year graduate 
social work training a experience 
in child welfare, MSW preferred. 
Salary: $4800 $6000, depending on 
experience and training. Social Se 
curity and retirement. Mr. Arthur 
A. Klein, Personnel Committee, 
Valley Childrens’ Sery ices, Box 1224, 
Harlingen, Texas. 
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Executive Director 


Kor private, nonsectarian, 
statewide children’s agency 
providing service to unmar- 
ried mothers, adoption, foster 
home, protective, and emer- 
gency shelter care. Profes- 
sional staff includes executive 
director, director of casew irk, 
3 supervisors, 16 caseworkers. 
Annual budget over $300,000, 
Professional training and ap- 
pre pri ite e ape rie nee require d. 
CWLA member agency. 

Write Mr. Carl W. Haffen- 
reffer, Children’s Friend and 
Service, 95 Fountain ee. 


Proy idence, R. l. 


CASEWORKERS) and SUPER- 
VISORS, in Washington State child 
weltare program. Caseworkers 
$3840-$4764. Supervisors $4368 

$5148. Assistant casework director in 
Seattle $5184-$6168. All require 
ori iduate training and experience; 
salaries dependent on qualifications, 
Vacancies state-wide. Contact: 

Washington State Personnel Board, 
212 General Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Wash. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS, in residential and child guid- 
ance center programs. Many new 
positions throughout state. Salaries 
$4764-$6732, depe ndent on qualifi- 
cations. All positions require gradu- 
ate school and appropriate experi- 
ence. Contact: Washington State 
Personnel Board, 212 General Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 


SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD REP 
RESENTATIVES ($4560-$5412) in 
schools for retarded children. Com- 
bination field supervision-intake 
casework. Requires graduate school 
and experience. Contact: Washing- 
ton State Personnel Board, 212 Gen- 
eral Administration Bldg., Olympia, 
Wash. 


CASEWORKER: Broaden your 
skills in casework with children in 
group care, unwed mothers and 
adoptive applicants. Openings for 
woman in Spokane and for man or 
woman in Walla Walla. Additional 
feature in Walla Walla: new private 
home, rent-free, for caseworker and 
family. MSW required. Salary $4704 
$57 annual increments. Oppor- 
tunities available for advancement 
to more responsible position. Spencer 


) 
sh: 
M95 


H. Crookes, State Director, Wash- 
ington Children’s Home _ Society, 
P.O. Box 90, University Station, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
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A GUIDE FOR CHILD-CARE WORKER; 


By Morris Fritz Mayer 


This is a must for institutional personnel. It is not about but for those who give day-to-day car 

to children in an institution, no matter what its purpose—that is, child-care workers in instity. 

tions for dependent children, for the emotionally disturbed, for the delinquent or retarded jy 

training schools, or for sick children in mental hospitals. Here is what some readers have said: 
“We, like others who have reviewed the material, think it is an excellent resource volume,”— 
from a state department of public welfare. 


‘We want this very fine book for our summer workshops for personnel of child-caring instity. 
tions.”’—from a group child care project. 


“Thank you most sincerely for the copy of A Guide for Child-care Workers. It is full of practica| 
guidance and experience.” —from a national service agency with institutions in its membership, 


K-29 Price: $2.25 


For Schools of Social Work 
and Leaders of In-service Training Programs= 


SEVEN NEW CASE RECORDS 


107. Adoption. Adoptive placement of a disturbed 9 year old boy abandoned by his mother 
after 7 years of inadequate planning 


108 Adoption. Preparation and adoptive placement of a 4 year old handicapped child 
123 Foster Home Study— Adoption. Adoptive home study accepted 


213 Foster Home Care. Work with foster mother toward helping a small child move into 
adoption 


214 Foster Home Care. Helping a mother accept her parental role and reunite with her 
12 year old daughter after a lengthy placement 


215 Foster Home Care. Casework with foster mother and foster child in placement 


608 Unmarried Mother. Casework with unmarried mother after her attempt to offer the 
baby for private placement. (Summary recording) 


Send for complete case record list 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, IN 


345 East 46th Street New York 17,\ 


| 
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